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PREFACE v^. » 



The articles in The School Bulletin which 
are here reprinted were written with a single 
purpose — to furnish public exercises to be 
used in schools, each of which should make 
upon every pupil present a distinct impres- 
sion of the author named, his life, his char- 
acter, his writings, and his distinctive place 
in literature. That they have served this 
purpose in hundreds of schools the letters 
that have come in from every direction tes- 
tify. This volume gives them a more con- 
venient form, and makes them available as 
a side-help for literature classes. 

The articles will be continued in The 
School Bulletin, and will be reprinted annu- 
ally in volumes like this, until the list em- 
braces the best-known names in American 
literature. 

Syracuse, Dec. ^8, 1897. 
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10 Edgar Allan Poe 

him out of college and pnt him into the 
counting-room. He ran away to Boston^ 
and at 18 he found a publisher for his first 
book, '^Tamerlane and other Poems '\ The 
book made little impression, and he enlisted 
as United States soldier, serying two years, 
until he was discjiarged to enter West Point. 
He negl^et^ i^^ despised his military duties, 
and^w^s'jiji^j^p^siied froH^itlil^^ service within a 
y^r. . . . • .^.^ . . 

* H^ settled in Baltimore*^*hd began to write 
"pr^se .tales. At 24, when he jseas almost 
j9tlft«¥ing, he took a 1100 pjize for a story. 
T!u$*called attention to hi^i *and he became 
a^wriief^for literary jourual^V. -When he was 
26 ^e^rpff'i^ld hi« Adopted^^a^her died without 
mentioning' him i6%5i^:w;H. He moved to 
Bichmom^9 ^nd^ b^c^me an assistant editor, 
but soon lost the place, probably through 
intemperance, and went to New York, where 
his mother-in-law partially supported him by 
keeping boarders. In 1838 he moved to 
Philadelphia', straggled along for five years 
in ill-paid literary work, but lost his place 
again, and in 1844 moved to New York, and 
continued to wrestle with poverty. 
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III 
In 1835^ when he was 36 years old^ his 
poem ''The Bayen'' appeared, and at once 
gave him entirely new standing among liter- 
ary men. Bat though it broaght him dis- 
tinction, it left him still dependent npon 
irregnlar literary work. In 1846 he moved 
to Fordham, into a.cottag§ still standing at 
the top of For^ha'm Hill dn.^^figsbridge road^ 
where he defojbertl.^imseli mainly 1;p '' Eure- 
ka '^ a ps6sA,4)Q^m ill VhloL he* expected to 
reTolutjpiu^K^f^kfysical and metaphysical sci- 
ence. He *died in a hospital in Baltimore on 
Oct. 7; 1849; ., : 

IV : ""^ 

His liffeifrork wasasa journalifift.' :lii*1833 
he became' 1ft contributor to the Baltimore 
Saturday/' •'T^4siter, and in 183&^'bj6 began 
work on thtJ.i&wftftrT^- Litbrajpy Messenger, 
of Bichmond/% I4vl'840 he becaik^ associate 
editor of ^ViTtot^^^ntlema'^^s Magazine and 
the next year editor of Qraham*s Magazine. 
This position he gave up in 1842, and in 
1844 he became a hack writer on the New 
York Evening Mirror. In Feb., 1846, he 
became associate editor of the Broadway 
Journal, and afterwards editor and proprie- 
tor, purchasing his partner's interest with a. 
note for 160 endorsed by Horace Greeley* 
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He straggled heroioall; to maintain it, bat 
it di«d at the oloae of the year. In 1846 he 
published in Godey't Lady's Book six nnm- 
hers of " Literati ", papers of oaustio contem- 
porary criticism. 

V 
He waa at first auccessfal as an editor. 
He raised the cipcBlHtrion. 9! the Southern 
Literary Meskeitger.^rom WQ* to 5,000, and 
of OraAtitn-'s' Mif^diine .d*ffp^*.Jhe fifteen 
montha tbat'-^ had charge of i^JVprn^jOOO to 
iO.OOQ; In alt his editorial wort'&ejii'n'blished 
hissttjrles; htitthe 
most marked fea- 
ture it'air.'Wtf criti- 
cism* M'.contem- 
p,Br;tf;r^y_ -writers, 
.*wJiit)}T4'^ bold and 
_ fe'^^e,' terribly in, 
• earnest, especially 
impatient of artis- 
tic imperfectioD. 

IIlNHI WiDBWORTH LONOrWiOW. „ , , , . . . , 

tsoT-iSffl Natarally it raised 

op for him many enemies. EBpecially viru- 
lent were his repeated charges of plagiarism 
against Longfellow, to which the gentle poet 
made only this reply : 



The buahneu of his critlclsin I have never attrib- 
uted to tuiythlng but tbe Initatlon of & unaltlTS 
nature cbafed by lome IndeSnite Hose of wrong. 
VI 
His critical power was on the whole soaiid. 
He waa the first in 
thisconntrytoreo- 
ogaize the geniuB 

Iof Mrs. Browning, 
saying she had ear- 
paased her content* 
poraries of either 
sex except Tenny- 
son; to whom as 
to Dickens, Lone- 
iso(.ie«i fellow, and Haw- 

thorne he brought 
early applause'; 
and while he was 
mistaken in his es- 
timate of Carlyle 
and Emerson, his 
jadgment has in 
most other cases 
been confirmed by 
posterity. He was 
the first to mark 
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the limiUtiona of 
Biich literary heroes 
of the day sa Irv- 

Iing, Bryant, and 
Oooper>. For 
some time he oon- 
d noted an intimate 
oorrespondenoe 
with Lowell, to 
whom he wrote 
VAWBmanoa itntaa. ITO-IBW that no man in 
America had ex- 
cited in him bo 
muoh admiration ; 
bat as Longfel- 
I low's friend Lowell 
oonld not help re- 
aenting Foe'i 
charges against 
Longfellow, and 
WiLLUB ciTLUK Bbtixt, I1M-W4 afterwards P o e 
loweredthetoneof his appreoiatioQ of Lowell. 
From the introdnotory ohapter of "Bamaby 
Bndge" he foretold the plot of the entire 
book, which made Dickens bnmoronsly ac- 
onse him of diabolical power. 
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VII 
Until Jaat before hii death his literaiy 
reputation rested mostl; upon his talea. 
Stedmaa sajs that Poe aad Hawthorne were 
the last of the romanoera. Poe shoved the 
fire, the richness, the instability of the trop- 
ics ; Hawthorne the abiding strength and 
passion of the North. The New Englander 
had the profonnd- 
er insight; the 
Sonthemer's mag- 
i io was that of the 
I necromanoer, who 
I resorts to Hpellsand 
' devices, and when ' 
some apparition by 
chance responds to 
HiTHiBiBL HiWTBoniiB. isoi-iBM !>" incantation, he 
is bewildered by the phantom he himself has 
raised. 

His stories became known in 1833, when 
he won the tlOO priie offered by the Balti- 
more Saturday Visiter, by his " Manuscript 
Found in a Bottle ". Ten years later he 
took another tlOO priie for his story "The 
Gold-bng ". His stories are full of gloom and 
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mystery. He delighted in the fantastic and 
grotesque, and was utterly wanting in humor 
*' except of a kind which sends a chill down 
the reader's back and implies a contempt for 
bodies and souls, for the perils, helplessness, 
and meanness of the stricken human race/' 

VIII 
His pay for his literary work was meagre. 
His salary on the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger was at first $10 a week, but was after- 
wards raised to $15 a week ; when he gave 
up his place he had promise of a rise to $20 
a week. On Burton's Magazine he began 
work at $50 a month, and his pay on the 
Broadway Journal was at first $1 a column. 
His letters show that on Graham's Magazine 
he received about $4 a page. For ^*The 
Baven " he was paid a bare ten dollars. His 
books brought him scarcely anything, his 
lectures would not draw hearers, and much 
of the time he was without employment. 
He who was a boy had been surrounded with 
every luxury was as a man so poor that he 
sometimes declined invitations for want of 
sufficient clothing ; and a visitor to his Ford- 
ham cottage found his wife dying of con- 
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Bumption, shiyering in winter with no other 
bed-clothes than sheets and connterpane^ 
eking out the warmth by a cat that lay upon 
her breast^ and her hnsband's overcoat thrown 
upon the bed. 

IX 

His love for this wife^ his own cousin, was 

the brightest feature of his character. He 

married her before she was 14 years old, and 

he always watched over her tenderly, almost 

with worship. When she first ruptured a 

blood vessel he was in despair, and he claimed 

that it was this that first drove him to the 

use of narcotics and stimulants. Her mother 

lived with them and supported the family, 

taking care of such money as Poe was able 

to earn and eking out the income by taking 

boarders. After the death of his wife early 

in 1847 the mother still kept house for him, 

even after he became engaged successively 

to two other women ; after his death she 

mourned him sincerely, and defended his 

memory. 

X 

In appearance he realized the ideal poet. 
He was slight and erect of figure, athletic. 
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TflU monlded. In hit jonth, perhftpi emtt- 

Utlng Byron'i swimming Borou the Hellei- 

pODt, he iwHin lix milet in the Jamea rirer 

■galnit a itroog tide, and Talked back nn- 

tatlgned>. Even io hli lait yean lie wai 

proud of the diitanoe he could Jump Hit 

bead wai floely modelled, hla forehead and 

templet large, hii handi fair aa a womaa'i, 

bii mien luoh that even the garb of poverty 

oould never diiguiee the gentleman. In 

earlj life hit f aoe 

wai hand 10 me 

and intelleotuat, 

hii hair dark and 

I cluttering, hit 

' eyea a clear, tad 

gray riolet, large, 

luttroui with ex- 

pretaion, often 

"flathing with 

i> Kiui LiFi the eleotrio light 

of feeling and of thought* ". Hit voice waa 

•oft and mutioal, hit movement eaty and 

quiet, hi* bearing auoh that no failure ooald 

humble It, hit melanoholy habitual but 

thoughtful. N. P. Willia taid of bim that 
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he never Bmiled* . In after years hia bearin); 
became dxamatio 
and defiant, show- 
ing the bitterness 
of ecorn, the dis- 
I dain of an habitnal 
sneer, and the 
tremor of irresola- 
tion ; jet it was al- 
ways fastidioasly 
refined, and his 
ibUtoLim deference to wo- 

man remained a marked characteristic, while 
his conversation was to the last genuine and 
fascinating. 

XI 
His character showed many inconsisten- 
cies. In hia yonth he considered pride the 
distinctive manly quality. His straggles 
with poverty cankered him. All through life 
he felt that if he oonld have had money and 
leisure instead of being driven like a pack- 
horse for his daily bread he conld have ac- 
complished what other men scarce dreamed 
of. Gratitude was in him a lively sense of 
favors about to come. He forgot any bene- 
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flta conferred in the past if he met with a 
refusal or a harsh oriticism. He was self- 
willed , capricious, imperious; originally 
with generous impulses but not steadily kind 
or amiable. Never knowing a mother's care 
he was a lonely boy, and his young manhood 
was weary, worn, and discontented. At West 
Point it was a joke among the cadets that he 
had secured the appointment for his son and 
then taken it himself. As he grew older 
and yielded to intoxicants his life became 
irregular, his manner eccentric, his disposi- 
tion querulous. He was reserved, isolated, 
dreamy, with fantastic moods. His engage- 
ment with Mrs. Whitman was broken off 
because he was intoxicated upon the morn- 
ing of the marriage, and two weeks before 
the day set for his marriage with another 
woman he was picked up drunk upon the 
streets of Baltimore and died in a hospital. 

XII 

Stedman, his most discriminating biog- 
rapher, says of him : 

He was a man inebriate when sober, his brain 
surging with emotion ; and a stimulant that only 
served to steady common men bewildered him. His 
mature years were a battle with inherent taint, in- 
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«reaied by dragging in infancy and by the convivial 
usages of his guardian's household. Bearing in mind 
the lack of self-control inherent in Celtic and south- 
*em natures, he made a plucky fight. 

Bat he lost the fight and died disgraced. 
His closest friend said of him : 

Nothing so solitary, nothing so hopeless, nothing 
so desolate as his spirit in its darker moods has been 
Instanced in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century. 

XIII 

Of his poems he says himself : 

Events not to be controlled have prevented me 
from making at any time any serious effort In what 
under happier circumstances would have been the 
field of my choice. With me poetry has been not a 
purpose but a passion, and the passions should be 
held in reverence. They must not — they cannot, at 
will be excited with an eye to the paltry compensa- 
tions and the more paltry commendations of man- 
kind. 

His first book was published when he was 
eighteen years old. The second volume was 
printed for private circulation just before he 
entered West Point, and the third just after- 
ward ; but none of them attracted much at- 
tention. It was the publication of '' The 
Raven ** in 1845 that first gave him acknowl- 
edged rank. His biographer says : 
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No great poem ever publiehed establltbed iteelf 
10 immediately, lo widely, and so Imperlihably In 
men'i mlndt. ^ 

Mrs. Browning said of it^ 

Tbli Tlvld writing— tblij9(HMr which is felt—h.tM 
produced a sensation bere In England. Some of my 
friends are taken by tbe fear of it, and some by tbe 
music. 

Tbe general impression it has produced 
is that of the outpouring of a passionate 
spirit ; yet Poe himself claimed that it was 
constructed in pure artifice, mechanically 
built up with the purpose of producing effect 
upon the reader. Much more simple and 
direct is *' Annabel Lee''> his last lyric, 
which illustrates his ear for rhythm and 
melody, and at the same time is a genuine 
lament for his lost wife. 

XIV 

ANNABEL LEE 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; . 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 
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/was a child and iKe was a child, 

In this kingdom by the lea, 
But we loved with a love that was more than love — 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a loye that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Ck>veted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her highborn kinsman came 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me— 
Tes I— that was the reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we— 

Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 

For the moon never beams, without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
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And tike lUra nerer rlw, but I feel the bright ef ei 

Of the beaQtiful Aiuiabel Lee ; 
And M>, all the nlght-tlde, I lie down by the lide 
Of my darling — my duUng — my life and mj bride 
In the aepulcher there by the aea, 
In her tomb by the sounding eea. 
XV 
It was his theory of poetry, in which he 
was a disciple of 
Coleridge, that the 
hitiheBt tone of 
beauty is sadness 
[caused by the 
pathos of existence 
and oar inability 
to grasp the nn- 
known. Of all 
beauty that of a 



the Bupremest. Her death is the saddest loss 
and therefore the most poetical topic in the 
world. He would treat this musically by 
applioatioD of the refrain, increasing the 
sorrowful loveliness of his poem by the con- 
trast of something homely, fantastic, and 
quaint^. Almost his only exception to this 
theory is " The Bells ". It was written not 
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long before his deaths when he seemed little 
more than a wreck. He was visiting a lady 
friend^ who persnaded him to drink tea in a 
conservatory whose open windows admitted 
the sonnd of church bells^ and begged him 
to write something ; but he declined saying : 

'^I so dislike the sound of the bells to- 
night I cannot write. I have no subject — I 
am exhausted.^' 

His friend wrote the title^ 
" The Bells, by E. A. Poe," 
and underneath^ 

" The bells ; the Uttle sUver bells 1" 

and asked him to finish the stanza. When 
he had done so she wrote^ 

"The heavy iron bells ;" 

and he also finished that stanza^ and so wrote 
the poem, his friend writing the first line of 
each stanza^. He afterwards elaborated it 
after his fashion, and as finally published it 
is in itself perhaps the most pleasing of all 
his poems. 

''We can never read it without pausing 
after every verse to let the peals of sound die 
away on the bosom of the palpitating air. 
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that we may commence the sncceeding stanza 
in silence*/' 

XVI 

THE BELL8 

I 

Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Sllyer bells I 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells I 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night I 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the Jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

II 

Hear the mellow wedding beUs, 
Golden bells 1 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells I 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight 1 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon I 
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Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells I 

How it swells I 
How it dwells 
On the Future I how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 

Ill* 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells t 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells t 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright 1 
Too much horrified to speak. 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 

* " I was astontohed one night in watching a oonflagration, 
and rei>eatlng, amid the clash and clang of the alarm-bells, 
the third stanza of the poem, to find how maryellonsly the 
movement of the verse timed with the peals of sound, and 
how tmly the poem reproduced the sense of danger which 
the soand of the bells, and the glare and mad ascension of 
the flames, and the pallor of the moonlight conveyed. AU 
the poetry of a conflagration is in that stanza, both in sound 
and sense, and Dante himself could not have rendered it more 
truly «." 
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Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate deiire, 

And a resolute endeavor 

Now — ^now to sit or never, 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 

Oh. the bells, bells, bells ! 

What a tale their terror tells 

Of Despair I 

How they clang and clash, and roar. 

What a horror they outpour 

On the bosom of the palpitating air t 

Yet the ear it fully knows. 

By the twanging, 

And the clanging, 

How the danger ebbs and flows : 

Tet the ear distinctly tells, 

In the jangling, 

And the wrangling. 

How the danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 

bells— 

Of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — 

In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

IV 
Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells I 
What a world of solenm thought their monody com- 
pels 1 

In the silence of the night. 
How we shiver with affright, 
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At the melancholy menace of their tone ; 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone^ 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls : 
And thek king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Bolls 
A piean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the peean of the bells 1 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the pfBan of the bells — 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
^ Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
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As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells- 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 
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HENEY ¥. LONGFELLOW 



I 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, whom the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica calls the best loved 
singer of the English race, was born Feb. 27, 
1807, at Portland, Me. He entered Bowdoin 
college as sophomore at 15, and was gradu- 
ated in 1825, Hawthorne being a classmate 
and afterward among his intimate friends. 
He spent three years and a half in Europe 
to fit himself for the chair of modem lan- 
guages at Bowdoin, and served from 1829 to 
1835 as professor there. On receiving the 
same appointment in Harvard college he 
spent fifteen months abroad in further prep- 
aration, and from 1836 to 1854 held that 
place at Harvard! The rest of his life he 
gave to literary work, residing at Cambridge. 
In 1843 he paid a third visit to Europe, and 
in 1868-69 a fourth. In 1879 he wrote of 

(38) 
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the recurrence in his life of the number 18. 
He was 18 years old when he graduated from 
college ; 18 years later he married his second 
wife ; he lived with her 18 years ; it was in 
1879^ 18 years since she died ; his professor- 
ship at Harvard lasted 18 years ; and he was 
then four times 18 years old*. He died 

March 24, 1882. 

II 

As a college professor he was liked by the 

students and was personally an inspiration 

to many of them. During the six years he 

was at Bowdoin he found himself more and 

more chafed at the restraints of a country 

town, and his 18 years at Harvard grew at 

the last to be almost an intolerable burden. 

He wrote in his diary on June 18, 1851 : 

Examination in my departments; always to me a 
day of anguish and of exhaustion^. 

He did himself very little teaching, his re- 
sponsibility being mainly to direct the work 
of the native teachers in each language and 
to deliver lectures ; but every year he felt 
more and more that this was consuming in 
treadmill work the time and strength he 
ought to give to authorship, and when at last 
released he snapped his bonds with a feeling 
of relief. 
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III 
For never was man more absorbed in pur- 
pose than he in hia literary work. Ke began 
to write poetr; when he wai in aohool, and 
it may gratify other aspiring writers to know 
that his first poetry showed little promise of 
the eminence he afterward obtained. He 
was made class poet, but for eight years he 
gave np farther efforts in this direction, 
thinkiuK that perhaps his strength lay in 
prose. He had pablished elementary text- 
books in his own subjects even while at 
Bowdoin, and he contribnted articles, mainly 
npoQ these snbjeots, to the North American 
Iteview and other 
magazines. He al- 
so wrote two stories 
L for The Token, 
V and h e began a 
I series of sketches 
'of travel called 
"The Schoolmas- 
ter", which after- 
wards appeared as 
WAIHI...TO0 iRTiixi. iTBs-isia Outre-Mer ( b e - 
yond the sea), coming out in parts like Irr- 
ing'a "Sketch Book". In 1839 he pub- 
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lished ^'Hyperion", and in 1849 "Kava- 
anagh^% both in prose^ bat of a pensive^ 
poetical character^ which of themselves 
would never have made him famous. 

IV 

In 1832 he delivered the poem before the 
Bowdoin chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
society, and the next year gave the same 
poem before the Harvard chapter, Edward 
Everett being the orator. But it was not 
UQtil his establishment in the Graigie house 
that he began once more the serious effort 
to write poetry, the " Psalm of Life " pub- 
lished in the Knickerbocker of October, 1838, 
being the first token he gave of extraordinary 
ability. He afterwards wrote : 

I kept it some time in manuscript, unwilling to 
show it to anyone, it being a voice from my inmost 
heart at a time when I was rallying from depression. 

He received multitudes of testimonials 
that it had been an inspiration to others. 

V 

(Here let some pupil recite '^ The Psalm 
of Life ''y found in any collection of Long- 
fellow^s poems. In the Household edition 
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it is on page 2 ; it is given in the School 

BULLBTIK ix. 15.) 

VI 

In 1839 he published his '^ Voices of the 
Night '\ including with poems lately written 
a few selected from his earlier publications 
in newspapers and magazines. Besides the 
" Psalm of Life "y the *• Hymn to the Night "y 
" The Reaper and the Flowers ", and •' Foot- 
steps of Angels'' are known wherever the 
English language is spoken. New editions 
were soon called for^ and he found himself 
at a leap reckoned among the real poets. 
Another volume^ called '^ Ballads and Other 
Poems '', appeared in 1842. This included 
" The Skeleton in Armor " \ '' The Village 
Blacksmith'' ; " Excelsior ", which the mot- 
to of the Empire State suggested (School 
Bulletin, ix. 16) ; and ^' The Eainy Day ", 
which last the readers of his life will recog- 
nize as characteristic of his own experience. 

VII 

THE RAINY DAY 

The day is cold« and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
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But at every gust the dead leayes fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life Is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary : 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart I and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

VIII 

The Spanish Student^ a musioal drama, 
appeared in 1843. This was a comedy, and 
in subject, in treatment, and in almost every 
characteristio stands apart and different from 
all his other works. While there are fine 
passages, it is as a whole an imitation that a 
man of much less ability could have equalled. 
Longfellow had humor enough to be 
thoroughly companionable, but not the wit 
to form a congruous element in his poetry. 
He was fond of puns ; he jots down in his 
journal that autobiography is what biography 
ought to be^ ; and his humorous patches upon 
the " New England Tragedies '' are like old 
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oloth upon a new garment. Bat ''The 
Spanish Student ''will always be remembered 
kindly for the serenade it contains. 

IX 

(Here have *' Stan of the Summer Night " sang in an ad- 
joining room. The mosio may be found in "Carmlna 
Princetonia *\ ^9^ 76.) 

X 

Another collection of poetry appeared in 
1846. '' Evangeline '' was published in 1847, 
and is considered his greatest poem. It was 
published by itself ; and it was written in hex- 
ameters, the practicability of which in Eng- 
lish was much discussed. It was also note- 
worthy in that it 'was based upon a purely 
American theme. Other attempts in this 
direction were '' Hiawatha'', which appeared 
in 1855, in which he sought to combine all 
the principal Indian legends, also in unusual 
metre; ''The Courtship of Miles Standish" 
in 1858; and "The New England Trage- 
dies", in 1868. His most ambitious work 
was his " Ohristus ", which included besides 
these "Tragedies" "The Golden Legend", 
first published in 1851, and "The Divine 
Tragedy ", published in 1871. 
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XI 

But it is Qot his more ambitious poems by 

which he will be 

remembered. The 

distinctlTe quality 

iof Longfellow's 
poetrv is perhaps 
best described by 
Hawthorne i n a 
letter written Jan. 
23, 1847: 

Common tbinga— or 
what might be mls- 
taken for such— are Been to poBsess a rareoeBs after 
you have held them in your hand. 

In the collection of " The Seaside and the 
Fireside" the single poem "Besignation" 
will bring comfort to a thousand hearts ^ 
where bnt one will glance over the " Otria- 
tus ". 

XII 
RESIGNATION 
There fa uo fiock, however watched ^d tended. 

But one dead lamb is there I 
There is no fireside, howeoe'er defended, 
But baa one vacant cbair I 
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The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise. 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 

May be heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no death 1 What seems so is transition • 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air ; 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grown more f •iir. 
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ThuB do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken^ 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 
And beautiful with all the souVs expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times Impetuous with emotion 

And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 

That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 

XIII 

It mnst be oonfessedthat Longfellow never 
reached the great heights. Stedman quotes 
Milton's requirement that poetry should be 
simple^ sensuous^ passionate. Longfellow's 
poetry was simple ; it was sensuous in what 
charms the ear and eye ; but passionate it 
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never was*. He quotes from Cowley ap- 
provingly : 

The soul must be filled with bright and de1ifl:ht- 
f ul ideas when it undertakes to communicate delight 
to others, which is the main end of poetry. 

It is curious to note in his journal that he 

considered great crises hardly adapted to 

poetry. He writes in 1852 : 

Every evening we read ourselves into despair in 
that tragic book, *' Uncle Tom's Cabin". It is too 
melancholy, and makes one's blood boil too hotly. 

This does not show the poet of high in- 
spiration. He knew little of the poet^s 
frenzy. He was a steady writer, laying out 
so much work per day. He writes : 

I am confident it is often from sheer laziness when 
a poet refrains from writing because he is " not in 
the mood". Until he begins he can hardly tell 
whether he is in the mood or not. It is the reluc- 
tance toward the manual labor of recording one's 
thoughts, perhaps to the mental labor of settling 
them in due order. 

Never was there a more incessant worker. 

With him things won were done. Joy lay 

in the doing. When a new book was given 

to the printers the compositors could not set 

it up fast enough for him, and before it was 

finished he was already casting about for 

some new volume to succeed it. 
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xvr 

He had no cause to complain of the pecun- 
iary results he received for his work. Dur- 
ing his college course he got from one to two 
dollars each for his poems> but in 1840-41 
he got $15 to $20 each> and from 1844 to 
1850^ $50 each. Then they began to com- 
mand $100 to $150. Before he was fifty 
years old the American sales of his books 
amounted to 325,000 volumes^ and of ''Miles 
Standish '\ which was issued soon after, 25,- 
000 were sold the first week in Boston and 
10,000 in London. For the first edition of 
'' Seaside and Fireside " he received $1,000, 
and for advance sheets of '* Miles Standish " 
he received $750 from England. In 1857 
he refused an offer of $1,000 from the New 
York Ledger for ten poems of any length ; 
and for '' The Hanging of the Orane^' the 
New York Ledger paid him $3,000, besides 
$1,000 more to Sam Ward for conducting the 
negotiation. He received $1,000 each for 
the right merely to print in Harpers' Maga^ 
zine the poems *' Eeramos " and ** Morituri 
Salutamus'^ while he still retained the copy- 
right. 
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XV 
Aa hia income from his professorship had 
alwajB been comfortable, and as his second 
wife brought him wealth and luxury, the 
enormous sums he received from his books 
put within his power all that money could 
farnisb to a man of simple tastes. But he 
had his troubles like other men. His eyes 
were weak, with temptation to overwork 
them. The winter climate of Cambridge was 
severe for him, and he knew susceptibility to 
ooagh and the twinges of neuralgia. He was 
never a wholly contented man, and he prac- 
tised resignation where others would have 
been glad to give thanks. 

He was not even wholly free from jealousy. 

He writes in hla 

journal Feb. 84, 

1853: 

Hr. and Mrs. Stowe 

(came to dlnoer. Him 
I have koowQ atnce 
mf college days. 
Her I have uevei leen 
before. How she Is 
abakiog the world 
with her Uncle Tom's 
H*™<,tacm«8TOw..l8ia-i«i»c^binI At one step 
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■he hu reached the top of the sUlr-cue by which 
the rest of ub climb on our knee* jeu after yt»x. 
Never was there auch & eotip-de-main as this 1 A 
mlllloa of coplea of a book within the first year of 
ita publication I 

XVI 
Bat the toncb of eavj in this exclamation 
is a light one. He was a generous and ap- 
preoiative critic, especiallj of the work of 
his friends. He was keenly sensitive to criti- 
cism, and encountered a good deal of it that 
was unkind and 
nnjnst. But it was 
his habit to pre- 
serve nothing that 
I could annoy, and 
I he never felt ran- 
cor. When Poe, 
who had attacked 
him most vi 
lently, died in 
EiH.iBA.x*.Fo..i8»-i8« „y and disgrace, 
he wrote to a friend : 

What a melaocholy death U that of Mr. Poe. — a 
man so endowed with genius. I never knew him 
perBoaally, bu'. have always entertained the highest 
appreciation of hiE powers as a prose writer and a 
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poet. His prose is remarkably yigorous, direct, and 
yet affluent ; and his yerse has a particular charm 
of melody, an atmosphere of true poetry about it, 
which is yery winning. The harshness of his criti- 
cisms I haye neyer attributed to anything but the 
irritation of a sensitiye nature chafed by some indefi- 
nite sense of wrong. 

XVII 

Few men haye had the opportunitieB of 
birth and enyironment that came to Long- 
fellow. His grandfather was a judge^ hia 
father a lawyer and congressman^ his 
mother a lineal descendant of the Priscilla 
who married John Alden. His father was 
not wealthy^ but he was able to giye him 
a college education and an equally long 
period of trayel in Europe^ with letters 
of introduction that opened to him eyery 
desirable social opportunity in all the cities 
he yiaited. He receiyed the degree of LL. D. 
at %ly and was a professor at 22. At Har- 
yard he succeeded to the chair of George 
Ticknor^ and gaye it up^to James Russell 
Lowell. The best men of both hemispheres 
were proud to b^ his friends, and eyery dis- 
tinguished trayeller that came to Boston 
called on him. Ole Bull, Jenny Lind, eyen 
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the Fox liitera Bonght him out. Whoever 
wu at the time famona thought it apriTiIege 
to meet him. 

XVIII 
Among hie frieDda Ohsrlea Samner, Lonia 
AgaaaiZ) and 
President Felton 
of Harvard col- 
lege were cloaer 
than brotheri. 
These three it is 
he deaoribea io 
hia book of aon- 
neta, ander the 
title "Three 
Louia AQ<t>uz, i80T-iBsa FrlendB of 
Mine ". 

Who can measnre the nplifting infinenoa 
of three frlenda who have left anoh an im- 
preaaion aa this F 

THREE FRIENDS 07 MINE 
When I remember them, thow frlendi of mine, 
Who are ao longer hen, the ooble three. 
Who half my life were more than frlendi to me. 
And whoM dUoonrie waa like a generoni wine, 
I moit of all remember the dlrlne 
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Something, that ihone in them, and made ui tee 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature's flnt design. 

XIX 

In his family life he wm equally blessed, 
first wife was his but for four years. 
She died at Rotterdam in 1835. His memory 
of her appeared in his first published volume^ 
in what he called his third Psalm of Life, 
under the title ** Footsteps of Angels *\ 

FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 

When the hours of Day are numbered, 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are, lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance ut)on the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more ; 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife. 
By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life I 
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They, the wholly ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given. 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 

Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like the stars, so still and saint -like. 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer. 
Soft rebukes in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

O, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died 1 

XX 

How happy must have been his relations 
with a being of whom it is a pleasure to 
think that she is sitting in spirit in the 
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yacant chair at his side^ her hand on his^ her 
eyes fixed on him. When his daughter 
Fanny died he says in his journal : 

For a long time I sat by her alone in the darkened 
library. The twilight fell softly on her placid face, 
and the white flowers which she held in her little 
hands. In the deep silence the bird sang from the 
hall, a sad strain, a melancholy requiem. It touched 
and soothed me. 

When summoned home by news of his 
mother's sudden death he says : 

I sat all that night alone with her, but without 
terror, almost without sorrow, so tranquil had been 
her death. A sense of peace came over me, as if 
therein had been no shock nor jar in nature, but a 
harmonious close to a long life. 

Only a good husband^ a good father^ a 
good son could feel like this in the presence 
of the dead. 

XXI 

In his ^* Hyperion'' he had described 
under a thin veil his meeting and journey- 
ing in Switzerland with Frances Elizabeth 
Appleton^ then 19 years old^ and he married 
her in 184^. His union with her was as per- 
fect as that of the Brownings^ and his life 
with her was one constant joy. The repeated 
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entries oonoerning ^^ F/' in his journal show 
how incomplete was any happiness she did 
not share. The delightful old Oraigie house^ 
in which he had already, lived, had been pur- 
chased for them as a wedding gift, five beau- 
tiful children grew up about them, and their 
family life was in every way ideal. On July 
9, 1861, his wife was sitting in the library 
with her two little girls, engaged in sealing 
up some small packages of their curls which 
she had just cut off ; when from a match 
fallen upon the floor her light summer dress 
caught fire. She was ablaze in an instant, 
rushed into his arms with a wild cry, and 
never spoke afterwards*. From that shock 
he never recovered. 

For a time he was numbed. He found his 
only refuge in work, and years were given in 
a translation of Dante. But his children 
were about him, and they kept him alive. 
He has described them in one of his favorite 
poems, "The Children's Hour*\ 

XXII 

Perhaps the single adjective that would 
best describe his life is blameless. He was 
high-minded from a boy, and his instincts 
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and tastes freed him from most of the temp- 
tations to which young men are subject. 

At the funeral seryice in Harvard college 
chapel Dr. Holmes said : 

The accord between the character and life of Mr. 
Longfellow and his poems was complete. His poetry 
touched the hearts of his readers because it was the 
sincere expression of his own. The sweetness, the 
cheerfulness, the grace, the purity of his verses were 
the image of his own soul, but ample as this expres- 
sion of himself was it fell short of the truth. The 
man was more and better than the poet. 

Intimate however as was the concord between the 
poet and his poetry, there was much in the man to 
which he never gave utterance in words. He was & 
man of deep reserve. He kept the holy of holies 
within himself inviolable. Seldom does he admit 
his readers to even its outward precincts. He said, 
" The deepest experiences of life are too sacred to be 
shared with anyone whatsoever." 

XXIII 

Perhaps no man of fame so extended^ and 
occupation so incessant^ ever held himself 
•0 completely at the service of others. He 
was apparently always accessible and nnfail- 
ingly kind. He seemed never to decline a 
request upon his time or purse. His delight 
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waa in oansing delight. No' one ever knew 
him to refuse his autography to treat an un- 
warranted visitor abruptly, to forget the 
•courtesy due to little^ children or social in- 
feriors. He never shut himself out from the 
fellowship of any human creature to whom 
he supposed he could be of comfort or ser* 
^ice'^. His journal abounds with entries of 
days lost to his work because some visitor, 
unheralded and unintroduced, had appealed 
to his charity or his hospitality, and not in 
vain. 

XXIV 

In appearance he was most attractive. 
Hardly of medium stature, he was of symme- 
trical form and firmly knit. He had a leonine 
head, a face of remarkable beauty, forehead 
high and ample, eyes that kindled, nose 
straight and delicate, sensitive lips and chin, 
and the whole carried with a poise as prince- 
ly as it was unconscious. His hair, chang- 
ing with years from its original dark hue to 
a silvery white, combined with his full beard 
to give him an appearance of serene and win- 
ning majesty. His voice was low and de- 
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licioualy attuned. His entire aspect was 
remarkable in ita perfect union of beant; 
frith Btreagth'i. 

In his " Life of Charlea Diokene ", John 
FofBter Bays in speaking of Longfellow's 
Tieit at Oadshill : 

He posseaaed all the qualities ot delightful com- 
pnuloDshlp, tbe culture and the charm, which have 
DO higher tfpe than tbe accomplished and genial 
AmerfcaD. 
Jobn Ruskin wrote to him : 
I have manr things to say about the sense I haTS 
or the good you might 
do this old world hy 
staying nlth us a lit- 
tle, and giving the 
I peaceful glow of your 
fancy to our cold, 
' troubled, unpeaceful 
aplrit. Strange that 
both you and Norton 
come as such a ealm 
Influence to me and 
3oam Stmn. tsio- Others. 



On March 3, 1884, his bust in the poets* 
corner of WestminBter Abbey was uQTeiled, 



iixm ItDUiLL Lowitt, 161»-]et>1 
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Jamea BnMell Lowell, then Amerioan rnin- 
iater, deliTering 
the address, and 
sajing ; " Never 

I have I known a 
more beaufifal 
character. • • • 
Hisnatnre was con- 
secrated ground, 
into which do nn> 
clean spirit conid 
' ever enter." 
No epitaph could have been more worthy 
than the remark 
made at hia funer- 
al by Ralph Wal- 
. do Emerson, him- 
self already on the 
' edge of the grave, 
hia memory lost. 
After looking at 
Longfellow in hia 

Ralph Waldo BanuoK,188l)-18BI COffln, he Said ar 
he atepped back : •' I have entirely forgotten 
that gentleman's name, but he waa a aweel 
and beantifnl aoul*." 
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THOS. BUCHANAN BEAD 

I 
Thomaa Buohaoaa Read was born March 
IS, 18S3, in Chea- 
ter coantj, Pa., 
not far from 
where Bayard 
1 Taylor was born 
I three years later. 
He was early be- 
reft of his father. 
In hia twelfth year 
his family re- 
batird tatlob. 1825-1878 moved to Cincin- 
nati, where he entered the atndio of Gleven- 
ger, a aoalptor. When his master went to 
Europe he tamed from scnlptare to painting, 
engaged himself to a honse and sign painter, 
doing shop work in the day time and paint- 
(68) 
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ing portraits at night. He became a wan- 
dering portrait-painter. In 1840 he removed 
to Boston and married. He painted por- 
traits of Longfellow's children in a group 
which he called "The Morning Glories". 
This and his portrait of Mrs. Browning 
are the best known of his pictures. In 1846 
he moved to Philadelphia, and edited a 
selection from the American female poets, 
with steel engravings from portraits he 
painted himself. In 1850 he sailed for Italy, 
where he spent a year, making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and he went 
back again in 1853 to reside for a time in Flor- 
ence and Bome. In 1858 he returned to 
Cincinnati, and he died in New York, May 
11, 1872. 

II 

He also began at an early age to write 
verses, but without much encouragement un- 
til the timely and generous praise of Long- 
fellow decided him to persevere. He began 
to write for magazines, and in 1846 he pub- 
lished his first volume. 

Longfellow writes in his journal, Nov. 2, 
1846: 



A Disciple of Longfellow 05 

YeBteid&f T should have recorded a Tielt.from 
BucbsDan Bead, the 
young poet-pslnter, 
who passed the night 
with us. He has » 
TOlume of poems In 
the press. He re- 
peated one or two 
which pleased me 
very much. 

Ill 

HiNBT WjLDswoBtH LoHariLLow, He made Long- 

snd always epoke of him with reverence. 

In "A Leaf from the Past", inscribed to 

Longfellow, he sajs : 

In dreams like these, of calm delight, 

I live again the wintry night, 

When all was dark without, but all within was 

bright^ 
When she, fit bride for such as thou, 
Bhe with the quiet, queenly brow. 
Read from the minstrel's page with tuneful Tolce 

and low*. 

IV 
The first of his " Poems in Italy " is " To 
H. W. L." 
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TO H. W. LONGFELLOW 

Oh thou, the laureate of our western realms, 
Singing at will beneath your Cambridge elms, 
Charming that sacred mansion where the grand 
Paternal Cincinnatus* of our land 
Dwells, a majestic shadow — more than king ; 
Who, staidly smiling, hearkens while you sing, 
Wouldst thou but build in Rome, we should behold 
P'er Nero's ruins rise the enduring house of gold. 

But I, a Troubadour bom out of time, 
From shrine to shrine, pour out my idle rhyme. 
Impelled still onward with a love intense. 
Singing for love (the only recompense). 
Of one sweet lady, and perchance to be 
But spumed at last by scornful Poesy*. 

V 

He published a second volame of poems 
in Philadelphia in 1848^ and when he re- 
turned from Italy in 1850 he made the ac- 
quaintance of the literary circles of London. 
Beferring to this visit Mary Howitt says in 
her ^' Beminiscences of My Later Life '^ that 
Dante Hossetti had been much impressed by 
some lyrics in the Philadelphia Ctmrier 
signed ^'A Miner '^ and a friend of his 
undertook to find ont from Mr. Bead who 

* Craigte Hoiue where Lonfff ellow lived, had been the 
headquarters of Washington. 
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VI 

wrote them. ''I am the writer of those 
poems''^ he replied with tears in his eyes. 

There was, of course, nothing to be done 
after this maryellons discovery but instantly 
to carry off the prize to Bossetti. They found 
him in his studio quite absorbed working 
from a model. He just looked up as they 
entered, gave a sharp little nod, and went on 
painting. 

AUingham, however, walked up to him 
and said, ''I have brought you the poet of 
Hazeldell bodily.'' 

Bossetti dropped his brush, and with a 
face glowing with excitement cried, ''You 
don't say so I " 

He quite overwhelmed the bashful stranger 
with his joyous acclamations, adding, ''How 
delighted Woolner would be, for he prizes 
your poems as I do I " In the midst of the 
jubilation Holman Hunt entered. 

Now, Bead had a most intense desire to see 
Leigh Hunt, and this being divulged to the 
two pre-Baphaelites, who were busy, they 
deputed AUingham to carry their visitor to 
Leigh Hunt and see that he was treated with 
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due honor. Leigh Hunt, however, was out : 
80 they returned to Bossetti and Holman 
Hunt, and spent a grand evening together^. 

VII 

^' The next time Buchanan Read came to 
us,^' Miss Howitt says, " we had perused his 
fresh and invigorating poems, and were de- 
lighted to see him again. And now, the ice 
being broken, we found him to be a very 
generous, grateful young man, possessing 
much original power and fine discrimination 
of art. He had been painting in Bossetti's 
studio, and in constant intercourse with his 
host, William Bossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
Woolher. As the day of his departure to 
Diisseldorf approached, a great gathering of 
all the P. B. B.'s took place, to commemo- 
rate his last evening in their midst. They 
read aloud his poetry, made much of him, 
and told such capital stories that some of 
them rolled on the carpet with laughter. 
But although they remained together until 
four or five o^clock in the morning, they 
could not part with him. He prolonged his 
stay, and, as he absented himself in their 
company from his lodgings at Mr. Ohap- 
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man^B in the Strand^ it was reported that the 

pre-Baphaelites had carried off Read in a 

chariot of fire/' 

VIII 

In the North British Review of this year 
Ooventry Patmore^ then in the height of his 
reputation as a poet and a critic^ spoke of 
him as the most promisin^^ of living trans- 
atlantic poets^ and declared that with the 
doubtful exception of Poe he knew of no one 
who had so much real feeling as was shown 
in some of Read's yerses. His feeling 
was not very profound or masculine^ but 
was real^ and presented a refreshing con- 
trast with the cold and clever manufactures 
which the most of his temper were imposing 
upon the world as expressions of feeling. 
He had a very high sense of natural beauty, 
and in proof of this the writer quoted '^ The 
Closing Scene '^ which was, he said, worth a 
whole album of '^ Excelsiors'' and '^ Psalms 
of Life'', and merited the fame which Oray's 
•'Elegy" had attained without deserving it 
nearly so well. 

^ IX 

THB CLOSING SCENE 

Within his sober realm of leafless trees 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air : 
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Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 

The gray bams looking from their hazy hills 
O'er the dim waters widening in the vales, 

Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 

All sights were meUowed and all sounds subdued. 
The hills seemed farther and the streams sang low. 

As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muffled blow. 

The embattled forests, erewhile armed in gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue. 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in time's remotest blue. 

On slumbrous wings the vulture held his flight ; 

The dove scarce heard his sighing mate's complaint. 
And like a star slow drowning in the light, 

The village church-vane seemed to pale and faint. 

The sentinel-cock upon the hill side crew — 
Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before, — 

Silent till some replying warder blew 
His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 

Where erst the jay, within the elm's tall crest, 
Made garrulous trouble round her unfledgedyoung. 

And where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 
By every light wind like a censer swung ; — 

Where sang the noisy masons of the eaves. 
The busy swallows, circling ever near, 
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Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest and a plenteous year ; — 

Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast, 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at mom, 

To warn the reaper of the rosy east, — 
All now was songless, empty, and forlorn. 

Alone from out the stubble piped the quail, 
And croaked the crow tiirough all the dreamy 
gloom ; 

Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale. 
Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 

There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers ; 

The spiders wove their thin shrouds night by 
night; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

SaUed slowly by, passed noisless out of sight*. 

X 

Ooventry Patmore died in 1896 almost 
f orgotten, and the early work of the poet 
whom he lifted so high above Longfellow is 
little remembered. 

In appearance what first struck a visitor 
was his size, or his lack of it. He was hardly 
five feet tall, and his wife was still smaller, 
BO that their guests often felt as though they 
were taking part in a doll party. He was 
anconventional in his way, and Mr. Stod- 
dard says of him : 
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THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 

I never heard Read ray & word tiMt would Indi- 
cate that he was a painter, nor— dov I come to think 
of It — a word that would Indicate that be was a poet. 
He might not have cared for big palntlnga but he 
must hare cared for his poetry'. 

XI 

Of his poetry, one critic sajB : 

It has many faults and many excellendes. Its 
chlefeat fault is a toa frequent use of prettj con- 
cdts, fsndful BimflltudeB ; lt« chlefeat excellence ft 
dainty ptcturesqueness. Daintiness in aome form or 
other, — in language or thought. In the grouping of 
objects,— li a marked feature of all Read's poetry. 
* * * Were I to say what seems to me the weak- 
est point of Read's poetiy, and what I would like to 
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have weeded out of It, it would be fancy,— that 
seeming help, but real drawback to its beauty. 
Beauty is always intact in itself— a perfect whole — 
a spiritual thing ; fancy is never more than a part, 
and always belongs to the outward, and consequently 
diminishes beauty whenever associated with it^. 

XII 

Mr. Stoddard says : 

He wrote from instinct and impulse and not from 
knowledge, but he wrote -easily and car^essly. At- 
tracted to the surface of things he reproduced their 
surfaces, content with what they revealed, careless 
of what they concealed, moved by fancy rather than 
feeling, his verse was often smothered by the fancies 
with which it was bestrewn. The predominance of 
the fanciful over the imaginative was th^ poetic 
vice of the period here, and Read revelled in it, car- 
ried away by theexampleof his master, Longfellow, 
who was never so much himself as when he was in- 
dulging in a profusion of similes. * * * He is 
not at his best in his ambitious poems, in which the 
strain of prolonged effort is visible, but in his short 
swallow-flights, which are graceful and melodious 
and altogether tender and lovely. I would rather 
have written the song of his beginning *' Give me 
the juice of the honey fruit " than anything I re- 
member in American poetry. It is as perfect as the 
best poems of Lovelace or Suckling or Carew, and 
any poet great or small might be glad to have writ- 
ten it*. 
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XIII 

A BONG 

• 

Bring me the juice of the honey fruit, 
The large translucent, amber-hued, 

Rare grapes of southern isles, to suit 
The luxury that fills my mood. 

And bring me only such as grew 
Where fairest maidens tend the bowers, 

And only fed by rain and dew 
Which first had bathed a bank of flowers. 

They must have hung on spicy trees 

In airs of far enchanted vales, 
And all night heard the ecstasies 

Of noble-throated nightingales : 

So that the virtues which belong 
To flowers may therein tasted be, 

And that which hath been thrilled with song 
May give a thrill of song to me. 

For I would wake that string for thee 
Which hath too long in silence hung, 

And sweeter than all else should be 
The song which in thy praise is sung*. 

XIV 

Another poem of his that is often qnoted 
shows the power of description in which he 
excelled. 
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DRIFTING 

My soul to-day 

Is far away, 
-Bailing the Vesuvian Bay ; 

My winged boat, 

A bird i^oat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remot^ :— 

Round purple peaks 

It sails and seeks 
Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 

Where high rocks throw, 

Through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow. 

Far, vague, and dim. 

The mountains swim ; 
While on Vesuvius' misty brim. 

With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
•O'erlooking the volcanic lands. 

Here Ischia smiles 
O'er liquid miles ; 
. And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Oalm Capri waits. 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 

I heed not, if 

My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff ;— 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
'Under the walls of Paradise. 
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Under the walls 

Where swells and falls 
The Bay's deep breast at intervals 

At peace I lie, 

Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 

The day, so mild, 

Is heaven's own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled ; — 

The airs I feel 

Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 

Over the rail 

My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail ; 

A joy intense, 

The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Where Summer sings and never dies, — 

O'erveiled with vines. 

She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 

Her children, hid 

The cliffs amid, 
Are gambolling with the gambolling kid ; 

Or down the walls, 

With tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 
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The flaher'8 child, 

With tresses wild, 
Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled. 

With glowing lips 

Sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 

Yon deep bark goes 

Where Traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows ;— 

This happier one, 

Its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 

O happy ship, 

To rise and dip. 
With the blue crystal at your lip ! 

happy crew, 

My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew ! 

No more, no more 

The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar I 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise I 

XV 

To this generation ho is best known as the 
author of ''Sheridan's Ride". He had al- 
ready written " The Wagoner of the Alle- 
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ghanies '\ a poem of the .revolution, lor 
James E. Mnrdoch, the elocntionist, to re- 
cite, and he wrote six other poems sug- 
gested by events in the war of the rebellion ;. 
but the historical opportunity afforded by 
^^ Sheridan's Bide ^^ was an especially happy 
one, and his poem met with instant accep- 
tance. The facts are in substantial accord 
with the poem. 

The Shenandoah valley had been the path 
for several invasions into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and on Aug. 7, 1864, General Grant 
put General Sheridan into command of the 
army there stationed, with directions to 
drive back the Confederate forces and make 
further invasion impossible. At first, his 
success did not seem to be very marked, but 
after advancing and retreating he had finally 
entrenched his forces on the left bank of 
Cedar Creek near Strasburg, 20 miles from 
Winchester, and there he left them in what 
seemed to be inpregnable security while he 
went to Washington to consult with General 
Grant. The Confederate General Early, 
who was opposed to him, had received rein- 
forcements ; and making the most difficult 
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and andacious noctnrnal flank moyement of 
the war, by a sndden attack in the early 
morning of Oct. 19 he put the entire Union 
army into panic and sent them flying down 
the road toward Winchester. 

Sheridan had slept at Winchester on his 
way back to the army, and had heard the 
early morning firing but supposed it was 
only a reconnaissance. He started out in 
the morning for a leisurely ride toward his 
forces, but four or fiye miles out of Win- 
chester began to meet the flying troops and 
learned of the disaster that had befallen 
them. He halted the fugitives, and as he 
met others swung his hat at them, shouting 
''Face the other way boys ! We will lick 
them out of their boots ! '' 

At 10 o'clock he reached the main army, 
which had made a stand just south of New- 
town. There was a pause in the fight which 
gave him opportunity to re-form his troops 
and by his personal influence to infuse them 
with enthusiasm. At one o'clock the rebels 
attacked once more, but were repulsed. The 
Union army advanced, took Middletown, 
and produced in the Confederate forces a 
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greater panic than that from which they 

had themselves just recovered. They re- 

captfired all their own artillery with as many 

more guns from the enemy, and bivouacked 

that night on their old camp-ground. It 

was practically the destruction of Early's 

army, and produced assured security in the 

North from further invasions by way of the 
Shenandoah. 

XVI 

SHERIDAN'S RIDE 

Up from the South at break of day, 

BriDgiag to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain's door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war, 

Thundered along the horizon's bar ; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold, 

As he thought of the slake in that fiery fray, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town, 
A good broad highway leading down ; 
And there, through the flush of the morning light. 
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A steed as black as the steeds of night 
Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight, 

As if he knew the terrible need ; 

He stretched away with his utmost speed ; 

Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering 
South 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon's mouth ; 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster. 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field calls ; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play,. 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind, 
And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire. 
Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 
But lo I he is nearing his heart's desire ; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the general saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops. 
What was done ? what to do ? a glance told him 

both ; 
Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 
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He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of huEzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 

because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dust the black charger was 

gray; 
By the flash of his eye, and the red nostril's play, 
He seemed to the whole great army to say, 
" I have brought you Sheridan all the way' 
From Winchester, down to save the day ! " 

Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan 1 

Hurrah I hurrah for horse and man I 

And when their statues are placed on high, 

Under the dome of the Union sky, 

The American soldier's Temple of Fame ; 

There with the glorious general's name, 

Be it said, in letters both bold and bright : 

" Here is the steed that saved the day. 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester, twenty miles away 1 
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I 

Washington Irving was born in New York, 
April S, 1783, the youngest of eleven chil- 
dren. At 16 he was placed in a lawyer's 
office, but he was of delicate health, and in 
1804 his brother sent him to France upon a 
sailing vessel. He returned two years later, 
and became something of a dandy in fashion- 
able society. During the war of 1812 he 
was made colonel as aide upon the staff of 
Governor Tompkins. When peace was de- 
clared he sailed for Liverpool to join his 
brother Peter in managing the English 
branch of the business upon which the for- 
tunes of his family depended. In 1818 the 
house became bankrupt, and he was obliged 
to turn to writing for a living. He per- 

(87) 
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auaded the English publisher Murray to issue 
his ^^ Sketch Book'', and soon found him- 
self famous and prosperous. He received 
from Murray $2,000 for the '' Sketch Book '% 
$6,000 for '^Bracebridge Hair', $15,000 for 
'^ Columbus", and $10,000 for '^ Conquest 
of Granada". In 1824 he went to Madrid, 
where he wrote four of his books of Spanish 
history. In 1832 he returned to the United 
States, and was welcomed with acclamation. 
From 1842-1846 he was ambassador to Spain, 
after which he returned to America, and 
died on Nov. 28, 1859. He neyer married. 

II 

His gift of authorship showed itself at an 
early age. When 19 he wrote letters signed 
'' Jonathan Oldstyle" for the Morning 
Chronicle, which one of his brothers pub- 
lished. At 23 he joined another elder brother 
and James Eirk Paulding in issuing Salma- 
gundi, a periodical, the first number of which 
appeared in Jan. 1807. At 26 he published 
his " Knickerbocker's History of New York". 
At first this was not intended for a serious 
literary work, but for a satire upon a history 
of the city just published. Although tha 
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Encyclopaddia Britannica considers this ''His- 
tory of New York '* the most genuinely na- 
tional of all Irying's works in its qnaintness 
and drollery, and manifesting his most orig- 
inal power, it was " The Sketch Book ", pub- 
lished in parts in 1819, that first made Irving 
recognized as a literary power, and it is by 
the tales of this book that he is best known 
to the general reading public. 

Ill 

Other books of the same general character 
as the Sketch Book were ^' Bracebridge 
Hall'* (1822), with stories English in sub- 
ject, and " Tales of a Traveller " (1824). But 
most of his subsequent work was historical. 
His Spanish group included the ''Life of 
-Columbus", "Companions of Columbus'', 
'* Conquest of Granada '', '' The Alhambra ", 
and '' Lives of Mahomet and his Successors ". 
His American group contained besides his 
''Life of Washington ", his "Astoria", a 
history of the great merchant's fur-trading 
settlement in Oregon, and "Captain Bonne- 
ville", the memoirs of a veteran hunter. 
His "Life of Goldsmith" was a sympathetic 
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memoir of an author with whose style he 
had much in common. 

IV 

Of his books the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
says (ziii. 373) : 

He has far more of the poet than any of the 
writers of the 18th century, and his moralizing, un- 
like theirs, is unconscious and indirect. The same 
poetical feeling is shown in his biographies ; his 
subject is invariably chosen for its picturesqueness, 
and whatever is unessential to portraiture is thrown 
into the background. The result is that his biog- 
raphies however deficient in research, bear the stamp 
of genuine artistic intelligence, equally remote from 
compilation and disquisition: In execution they 
are almost faultless ; the narrative is easy, the style 
pellucid, and the writer's judgment nearly alwaya 
in accordance with the general verdict of history. 
They will not, therefore, be easily superseded, and 
indeed Irving's productions are in general impressed 
with that signet of classical finish which guarantees 
the permanency of literary work more surely than 
direct utility or even intellectual power. 

V 
Julian Hawthorne says of him : 

Irving possessed the rare and valuable endow- 
ment of a thoroughly healthy nature ; nothing bit- 
ter, morbid, or sensational ever came from him. He 
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wai a spontaneouB optimist ; he declined to look 
upon the gloomy and sinister side of life. His in- 
tellectual ship was not a vessel of deep draft ; but 
her lines were graceful, her sails white, her move- 
ment lightsome and she sailed on summer seas ; the 
hand upon her helm ever steered her towards the 
Happy Isles. His success as a writer surprised and 
almost intimidated him ; he could not believe that 
his work was so excellent as the public declared it 
to be. This, no doubt, was because the work was 
the genuine and unforced product of his tempera- 
ment, which was normally literary ; he could not 
gauge a quality so intimate to himself. Humor 
ranging from playful to broad was a prominent 
feature of his writings ; and allied with it was a 
sincere and refined vein of pathos. His observation 
was accurate and graphic, his perception of charac- 
ter picturesque and sympathetic, his judgment sane 
and serene. His mind was creative, though not on 
a profound scale ; he was wanting in the construc- 
tive faculty ; and there were regions of human na- 
ture which he made no attempt to explore. But in 
his own gentle and charming sphere he was alto- 
gether admirable. 

VI 

Loweirs estimate in his ^' Fable for Orit- 
icB " is all that Irving's friends could desire. 

To a true poet-heart add the fun of Dick Steele, 
Throw in all of Addison, mimu the chill, 
With the whole of that partnership's stock and good 
will, 
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Mix well, and while stirring, hum o*er as a spell, 
The fine old English Gentleman, simmer it well. 
Sweeten just to your own private liking, then strain, 
That only the finest and clearest remain. 
Let it stand out of doors till a soul it recelTes 
From the warm, lazy sun loitering down through 

green leaves. 
And you'll find a choice nature, not wholly deserv- 
ing 
A name either English or Yankee— Just Irving. 

VII 

New York owes him especial recognition 
and gratitude in that he was the first to 
clothe the beautiful region of the lower 
Hudson with a mantle of legend. His resi- 
dence, " Sunny side *', on the site of Kat- 

rina Van Tassel^s home^ two or three miles 
south of Tarrytown, is a shrine of literary 

pilgrims; and the old Dutch church so 
familiar to readers of '^The Sketch Book'' 
is still in good preservation though erected in 
1699. We reproduce as the best example of 
Irving's work his " Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low'' entire, with the illustrations by Felix 
0. C. Darley, published by The American 
Art Union in 1849. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 



A POSTHUMOUS WKITINO OF DIBDEIOH 
KNIOKEBBOGKER 
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By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that' is Wodensday, 
1] Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
^ Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre — Cartwright. 

Whoever has made a voyage np the Hud- 
son must remember the Kaatskill mountains. 
They are a dismembered branch of the great 
Appalachian family^ and are seen away to 
the west of the river, swelling up to a noble 
height, and lording it over the surrounding 
oountry. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed every hour of the 
day, produces some change in the magical 
hues and shapes of these mountains, and 
they are regarded by all the good wives, far 
and near, as perfect barometers. When the 
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weather is fair and settled^ they are clothed! 
in blue and pnrple> and print their bold out- 
lines on the clear evening sky ; but some- 
times, when the rest of the landscape is cloud- 
less, they will gather a hood of gray yapors 
about their summits, which^ in the last rays 
of the setting sun, will glow and light up like 
a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the Kght smoke 
curling up from a village, whose shingle roofs 
gleam among the trees, just where the blue 
tints of the upland melt away into the fresh 
green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
village, of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in 
the early times of the province, just about 
the beginning of the government of the good 
Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace I)> 
and there were some of the houses of the 
original settlers standing within a few years, 
built of small yellow bricks brought from 
Holland, having latticed windows and gable 
fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these 
very houpes (which, to tell the precise truth. 
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5fa8 sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), 
there lived many years since, while the 
<>oantry was yet a province of Great Britain, 
a simple good-natured fellow, of the name 
Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of 
the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in 
the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Fort Chris- 
tina. He inherited, however, but little of 
the martial character of his ancestors. I 
have observed that he was a simple good- 
natured man : he was, moreover, a kind 
neighbor, and an obedient hen-pecked hus- 
band. Indeed, to the latter circumstance 
might be owing that meekness of spirit 
which gained him such universal popularity ; 
for those men are most apt to be obsequious 
and conciliating abroad, who are under the 
discipline of shrews at home. Their tem- 
pers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malle- 
able in the fiery furnace of domestic tribula- 
tion, and a certain lecture is worth all the 
sermons in the world for teaching the vir- 
tues of patience and long-suffering. A ter- 
magant wife may, therefore, in some respects, 
be oonsidered a tolerable blessing ; and if so, 
Rip Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 
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Certain it is, that he was a great favorite 
among all the good wives of the village, who, 
as nana] with the aimable eez, took hia part in 
all family gqaabbles ; and oever tailed, when- 
ever they talked those matters over in their 
evening goBaipings, to lay all the blame on 
Dame Yao Winkle. The children of the vil- 
lage, too, would shont with joy whenever he 
approached. Heassisted in their eporte, made 



their playthings, taught them to fly kites 
and shoot marbles, and told them long stories 
of ghoata, witches and Indians. Whenever 
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he went dodging about the village, he was 
Burronnded by a troop of them, hanging on 
his skirts, clambering on his back, and 
playing a thousand tricks on him with im- 
punity ; and not a dog would bark at him 
throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Bip's composition was 
an insuperable aversion to all kinds of profit- 
able labor. It could not be from the want 
of assiduity or perseverance ; for he would 
sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and 
heavy as a Tartar's lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should 
not be encouraged by a single nibble. He 
would carry a fowling piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods 
and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to 
shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He 
would never refuse to assist a neighbor 
even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost 
man at all country frolics for husking Indian 
com, or building stone fences : the women 
of the village, too, used to employ him to 
run their errands, and to do such little odd 
jobs as their less obliging husbands would 
not do for them. In a word. Rip was ready ^ 
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to attend to anybody's business but his own ; 
but as to doing family duty, and keeping his 
farm in order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to 
work on his farm ; it was the most pestilent 
little piece of ground in the whole country ; 
eyerything about it went wrong, and would 
go wrong, in spite of him. His fences were 
continually falling to pieces ; his cow would 
either go astray, or get among the cabbages ; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields 
than any where else ; the rain always made a 
point of setting in just as he had some out- 
door work to do ; so that though his patri- 
monial estate had dwindled away under his 
management, acre by acre, until there was 
little more left than a mere patch of Indian 
corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst con- 
ditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild 
as if they belonged to nobody. His son Bip, 
an urchin begotten in his own likeness, 
promised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping like a colt at his mother's heels, 
equipped in a pair of his father's cast-off 
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galligaskins^ which he had much ado to hold 
up with one hand^ as a fine lady -does her 
train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of 
those happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled 
dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be got 
with least thought or trouble, and would 
rather starve on a penny than work for a 
pound. If left to himself, he would have 
whistled life away in perfect contentment ; 
but his wife kept continually dinning Hl his 
ears about his idleness, *his carelessness, and 
the ruin he was bringing on his family. 
Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was 
incessantly going, and everything he said or 
did was sure to produce a torrent of house- 
hold eloquence. Eip had but one way of 
replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, 
by frequent use, had grown into a habit. 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, 
however, always provoked a fresh volley 
from his wife ; so that he was fain to draw 
off his forces, and take to the outside of the 
house — the only side which, in truth, belongs 
to a hen-pecked husband. 
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Rip's sole domestio adherent was his do^ 
Wolf, who was as much hen-pecked as his 
master ; for Dame Tan Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even 
looked open Wolf with an evil eye, as the canse 
of his master's going so often astray. True it 
is, in all points of spirit befitting an honor- 
able dog, he was as coarageoas an animal 
as ever sooured the woods ; but what conr- 
age can withstand the eTer-endaring and all* 
besetting terrors of a woman's tongae ? The 
moment Wolf entered the house his crest 
fell, his tail dropped to the ground or curled 
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between his legs, he sneaked about with a 
gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance 
at Dame Van Winkle ; and at the least flonr" 
ish of a broomstick or ladle, he wonld fly to 
the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Bip 
Van Winkle, as years of matrimony rolled 
on : a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a sharp tongae is the only edged tool 
that grows keener with constant use. For a 
long while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequenting a kind of 
perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, 
and other idle personages of the village ; 
which held its sessions on a bench before a 
small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait 
of His Majesty George the Third. Here 
they used to sit in the shade through a long 
lazy summer's day, talking listly over village 
gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories about 
nothing. But it would have been worth any 
statesman's money to have heard the profound 
discussions that spmetimes took place, when 
by chance an old newspaper fell into their 
hands from some passing traveller. How 
solemly they would listen to the contents, as 
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drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the 
Bohoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, 
who was not to be daunted by the most 
gigantio word in the dictionary; and how 
sagely they would deliberate upon public 
events some months after they had taken 
place. 
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The opinions of this junto were completely 
controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch 
of the village, and landlord of the inn, at 
the door of which he' took his seat from 
morning till night, just moving sufficiently 
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to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a 
large tree ; so that the neighbors could tell 
the hour by his moyements as accurately as 
by a sun-dial. It is true he was rarely heard 
to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. 
His adherents, however (for every great man 
has his adherents), perfectly understood 
him, and knew how to gather his opinions. 
When anything that was read or related dis- 
pleased him, he was observed to smoke his 
pipe vehemently, and to send forth short, 
frequent, and angry puffs ; but when pleased, 
he would inhale the smoke slowly and tran- 
quilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds ; 
and sometimes, taking the pipe from his 
piouth, and letting the fragrant vapor curl 
about his nose, would gravely nod his head 
in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this strong-hold the unlucky 
Bip was at length routed by his termagant 
wife, who would suddenly break in upon the 
tranquillity of the assemblage, and call the 
members all to naught ; nor was that august 
personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred 
from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with encouraging 
her husband in habits of idleness. 
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Poor Bip was at last reduced almost to 
despair ; and his only alternative, to escape 
from the labor of the farm and clamor of his 
wife, was to take gan in hand and stroll 
away into the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, 
with whom he sympathized as a fellow-suf- 
ferer in persecution. **Poor Wolf,'* he 
would say, '^ thy mistress leads thee a dog's 
life of it ; but neyer mind, my lad, whilst 
I lire thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee ! *' Wolf would wag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master's face, and if dogs 
can feel pity, I verily believe he reciprocated 
the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine 
autumnal day,' Rip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highest parts of the 
Eaatskill mountains. He was after his 
favorite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the 
etill solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with 
the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, 
he threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a 
green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, 
that crowned the brow of a precipice. From 
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an opening between the trees he could over- 
look all the lower country for many a mile 
of rich woodland. He saw at a distance the 
lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moTiug 
on its silent but majestic course, with the 
reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a 
lagging bark here and there sleeping on its 
glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the 
blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a 
deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, and 
shagged, the bottom filled with fragments 
from the impending cliffs, and scarcely 
lighted by the reflected rays of the setting 
sun. For some time Bip lay musing on this 
scene ; evening was gradually advancing ; 
the mountains began to throw their long 
blue shadows over the valleys ; he saw that it 
would be dark long before he could reach 
the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when 
bethought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a 
voice from a distance, hallooiug, ^' Eip Van 
Winkle ! Rip Van Winkle 1 '' He looked 
round, but could see nothiug but a crow 
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winging its solitary flight across the moun- 
tain. He thought his fancy must have 
deceived him, and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry ring through 
the still eyening air: ^'Bip Van Winkle! 
Eip Van Winkle ! " — at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back, and giving a low groijrl, 
skulked to his master's side, looking fear- 
fully down into the glen. Bip now felt a 
grave apprehension stealing over him ; he 
looked anxiously in the same direction, and 
perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up 
the rocks, and bending under the weight of 
something he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this 
lonely and unfrequented place, but suppos- 
ing it to be some one of the neighborhood 
in need of his assistance, he hastened down to 
yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more sur- 
prised at the singularity of the strangers's 
appearance. He was a short, square-built 
old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a 
grizzly beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion— a cloth jerkin strapped 
round the waist — several pair of breeches. 
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the outer one of ample yolnme^ decorated 
with rows of buttons down the sides^ and 
bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of 
liquor^ and made signs for Bip to approach 
and assist him with the load. Though rather 
shy and distrustful of this new acquaintance, 
Bip complied, with his usual alacrity ; and 
mutually relieving each other, they clam- 
bered up a narrow guUy^ apparently the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, 
Bip every now and then heard long rolling 
peals like distant thunder, that seemed to 
issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, 
between lofty rocks, toward which their 
rugged path conducted. He paused for an 
instant, but supposing it to be the muttering 
of one of those transient thunder-showera 
which often take place in mountain heights, 
he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, like a small amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by perpendicular pre- 
cipices, over the brinks of which impending 
trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the 
bright evening cloud. During the whole 
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time^ Bip and his companion had labored on 
in silence ; for though the former marvelled 
greatly what conld be the object of carrying 
a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incompre- 
hensible about the unknown, that inspired 
awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects 
of wonder presented themselves. On a level 
spot in the centre was a company of odd- 
looking personages playing at nine-pins. 
They were dressed in a quaint outlandish 
fashion : some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts ; and 
most of them had enormous breeches, of 
similar style with that of the guide's. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar : one had a large 
head, broad face, and small piggish eyes ; 
the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white 
sugar-loaf hat, set off with a little red cock's 
tail. They all had beards, of various shapes 
and colors. There was one who seemed to 
be the commander. He was a stout old 
gentleman, with a weather-beaten counten- 
ances-; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt 
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«nd hanger^ high-crowned hat and feather, 
red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with 
roses in them. The whole group reminded 
Rip of the figares in an old Flemish paint- 
ing, in the parlor of Dominie Van Shaick, 
the Tillage parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of 
the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Bip was, 
that though these folks were evidently 
amusing themselves, yet fchey maintained the 
gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party 
of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing 
interrupted the stillness of the scene but the 
noise of the balls, which, whenever they 
were rolled, echoed along the mountains like 
rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Bip and his companion approached 
them, they suddenly desisted from their 
play, and stared at him with such fixed 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, 
lack-lustre countenances, that his heart 
turned within him, and his knees smote 
together. His companion now emptied the 
contents of the keg into large flagons, and 
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made aigDS to him to wait npon the com- 



pany. He obeyed with fear and trembling ; 
they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, 
and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Bip'a awe and apprehension sub- 
sided. He even ventured, when no eye was 
fixed upon him, to taste the bererage, which 
he found had much of the flavor of excellent 
Hollands. He was oatarally a thirsty soul, 
and was soon tempted to repeat the draught. 
One taste provoked another ; and he reiter- 
ated his visits to the flagon so often that at 
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length his senses were overpowered, his eyes 
swam in his head, his head gradually de- 
clined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green 
knoll whence he had first seen the old man 
of the glen. He rubbed his eyes — it was a 
bright sunny momipg. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breast- 
ing the pure mountain-breeze. " Surely, '' 
thought Rip, ^'I have not slept here all 
night. ^^ He recalled the occurrences before 
he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg 
of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild 
retreat among the rocks — the woebegone 
party at nine-pins — the flagon — '^ Oh ! that 
flagon I that wicked flagon ! '* thought Bip : 
'^ what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle ! '' 

He looked around for his gun, but in place 
of the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he 
found an old firelock lying by him, the 
barrel inorusted with rust, the lock falling 
oft, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roysters of the 
mountain had put a trick upon him, and. 
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haying dosed him with liqnor^ had robbed 
him of his gan. Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a 
sqairrel or partridge. He whistled after 
him, and shonted his name, but all in yain ; 
the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, 
bnt no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the 
last evening's gambol, and if he met with 
any of the party, to demand his dog and 
gun. As he rose to walk, he fonnd himself 
stiff in the joints, and wanting in his nsnal 
activity. '^ These mc^ntain beds do not 
agree with me,'' thonght Rip, ^' and if this 
frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheu- 
matism, I shall have a blessed time with 
Dame Van Winkle." With some difficulty 
he got down into the glen : he found the 
gully up which he and his companion had 
ascended the preceding evening ; but to his 
astonishment a mountain stream was now 
foaming down it, leaping from rock to rock, 
and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. 
He, however, made shift to scrample up its 
sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel. 
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and sometimes tripped up or entangled by 
the wild grape-yines that twisted their coils 
or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a 
kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine 
had opened through the cliffs to the am- 
phitheatre ; bnt no traces of such open- 
ing remained. The rocks presented a high, 
impenetrable wall, oyer which the torrent 
came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad deep basin, black from 
the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Eip was brought to a stand . 
He again called and whistled after his dog ; 
he was only answered by the cawing of a 
flock of idle crows, sporting high in air 
about a dry tree that oyerhung a sunny 
precipice ; and who, secure in their eleva- 
tion, seemed to look high down and scoff 
at the poor man's perplexities. What was 
to be done ? The morning was passing away, 
and Bip felt famished for want of his break- 
fast. He grieved to give up his dog and 
gun ; he dreaded to meet his wife ; but it 
would not do to starve among the mountains. 
He shook his head, shouldered the rusty 
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flrelook, and with a heart full of trouble and 
anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approaohed the village he met a 
number of people, but none whom he knew ; 
which somewhat surprised him, for he had 
thought himself acquainted with every one 
in the country round. Their dress, too, was 
of a different fashion from that to which he. 
was accustomed. They all stared at him 
with equal marks of surprise, and whenever 
they oast their eyes upon him, invariably 
stroked their chins. The constant recur- 
rence of this gesture induced Bip, involun- 
tarily, to do the same, when to his astonish- 
ment, he found his beard had grown a foot 
long I 

He had now entered the skirfcs of the vil- 
lage. A troop of strange children ran at his 
heels, hooting after him, and pointing at his 
gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of 
which he recognized for an old acquaintance, 
barked at him as he passed. The very vil- 
lage was altered ; it was larger and more 
populous. There were rows of houses which 
he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts had disap- 
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pe&re<I. Strange names were over the doora 
— itrange faces at the wiudowB — every thing 
was strange. His mind now miBgave him ; 
he began to doubt whether both he and the 
world aronnd him were not bewitched. 
Snrely this was his native village, which he 
had left bnt the day before. There stood the 
Kaatskill monatains ; there ran the silver 
Hndson at a distance ; there wag every hill 
and dale precisely as it had always been. 
Rip was sorely perplexed — " That flagon last 
night," thought he, "has addled my poor 
head sadly I " 
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It was with some diflioulty that he found 
the way to his own house, whioh he ap- 
proached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame 
Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay^the roof fallen in, the windows shat- 
tered, and the doors off the hinges. A half- 
starved dog that looked like Wolf was skulk- 
ing about it. Rip called him by name ; but 
the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed 
on. This was an unkind cut indeed ; '^ My 
very dog," sighed poor Rip, '* has forgotten 

me!" 

He entered the house, which, to tell the 
truth. Dame Van Winkle had always kept 
in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, and 
apparently abandoned. This desolateness 
overcame all his connubial fears : he called 
loudly for his wife and children ; the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his 
old resort, the village inn ; but it too waa 
gone. A large rickety wooden building 
stood in its place, with great gaping win- 
dows, some of them broken and mended 
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with old hats and petticoats ; and over the 
door was painted, '^The Union Hotel, by 
Jonathan Doolittle/' Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch 
inn of yore, there now was reared a tall 
naked pole, with something on the top that 
looked like a red night -cap ; and from it 
was fluttering a flag, on which was a singu- 
lar assemblage of stars and stripes. All thi9 
was strange and incomprehensible. He 
recognized on the sign, however, the ruby 
face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe ; but even 
this was singularly metamorphosed. The 
red coat was changed for one of blue and 
buff, a sword was held in the hand instead 
of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and underneath was painted in 
large characters, Genebal Washikgton. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about 
the door, but none that Bip recollected. 
The very character of the people seemed 
changed. There was a busy, bustling, dis- 
putatious tone about it, instead of the accus- 
tomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Yedder, 
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with his broad faoe^ doable chin^ and fair 
long pipe> uttering clouds of tobacco-smoke 
instead of idle speeches ; or Van Bummel^ 
the schoolmaster doling forth the contents 
of an ancient new^aper. In place of these^ 
a lean^ bilious-looking fellow^ with his pock- 
ets full of handbills, was haranguing vehe- 
mently about rights of citizens — elections — 
members of congress — liberty — Bunker's Hill 
— heroes of seventy-six — ^and other words, 
which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to 
the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Kip, with his long griz- 
zled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his un- 
couth dress, and an army of women and chil- 
dren at his heels, soon attracted the attention 
of the tavern politicians. They crowded 
round him, eyeing him from head to foot with 
great curiosity. The orator bustled up to 
him, and, drawing him partly aside, inquired 
''on which side he voted '\ Bip stared in 
vacant stupidity. Another short but busy 
little fellow pulled him by the arm, and ris- 
ing on tiptoe, inquired in his ear '' whether 
he was Federal or Democrat '\ Bip was 
equally at a loss to comprehend the question ; 
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when a knowings self- important old gentle- 
man^ in a sharp cocked hat^ made his way 
through the crowds patting them to the right 
and left with his elbows as he passed, and 
planting himself before Van Winkle, with 
one arm akimbo, the other resting on his 
cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrat- 
ing, as it were, into his very soul, demanded, 
in an austere tone, '^ what brought him to 
the election with a gun on his shoulder, and 
a mob at his heels, and whether he meant to 
breed a riot in the village/' " Alas ! gen- 
tlemen,'' cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, "I 
am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, 
and a loyal subject of the king, God bless 
him!'' 

Here a general shout burst from the by- 
standers : ^^ A tory ! a tory ! a spy ! a refugee I 
hustle him I away with him ! " It was with 
great difficulty that the self-important man 
in the cocked hat restored order ; and, hav- 
ing assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit, 
'^ what he came there for, and whom he was 
seeking." The poor man humbly assured 
him that he meant no harm, but merely 
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came there in learoh of some of his neigh- 
bors^ who used to keep about the tavern. 

" Well — who are they ? Name them/* 

Bip bethought himself a moment^ and in- 
quired, *' Where's Nicholas Vedder ? " 

There was a silence for a little while, when 
an old man replied, in a thin piping voice : 
'^ Nicholas Vedder ! — why, he is dead and 
gone these eighteen years I There was a 
wooden tombstone in the church-yard that 
used to tell about him, but that's rotten and 
gone too." 

" Where's Brom Dutcher ?" 

*'0h, he went off to the army in the be- 
ginning of the war. Some say he was killed 
at the storming of Stony Point ; others say 
he was drowned in a squall at the foot of 
Antony's Nose. I don't know — he never 
came back again." 

*' Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmas- 
ter ? " 

" He went off to the wars, too — was a great 
militia general, and is now in congress." 

Rip's heart died away at hearing of these 
sad cl\angos in his home and friends, and 
finding himself thus alone in the world. 
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Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating 
of such enormous lapses of time, and of 
matters which he could not understand, — 
war — congress — Stony Point. He had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but 
cried out in despair, ''Does nobody here 
knowRip Van Winkle?'' 

" Oh, Rip Van Winkle ! " exclaimed two 
or three ; '* oh, to be sure ! that's Rip Van 
Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree." 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counter- 
part of himself, as he went up the moun- 
tain ; apparently as lazy, and certainly as 
ragged. The poor fellow was now com- 
pletely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or an- 
other man. In the midst of his bewilder- 
ment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
'* who he was, and what was his name." 

*' God knows ! " exclaimed he, at his wit's 
end ; " I'm not myself — I'm somebody else 
— that's me yonder — no — that's somebody 
else got into my shoes — I was myself last 
night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and 
they've changed my gun, and every thing's 
changed, and I'm changed, and I can't tell 
what's my name, or who I am ! " 
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The bystandere bogan now to look at each 
other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their 
fingers against their foreheads. There was 
a whisper, also, about securing the gun, and 
keeping the old fellow from doing mischief ; 
at the very suggestion of which the self-im- 
portant man in the cocked hat retired with 
some precipitation. At this critical mo- 
ment a frosh comely woman pressed through 
the throng, to get a peep at the gray-bearded 
man. She had a chubby child in her arms, 
which, froightened at his looks, began to 
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cry. *'Hu8h, Rip/' cried she, "huah, you 
little fool I the old man won't hurt yon/' 
The name of the child — the air of the mother 
— the tone of her voice — all awakened a train 
of recollections in his mind. '' What is your 
name, my good woman ?" asked he. 

"Judith Gardenier." 

** And your father's name P " 
' " Ah, poor man I Rip Van Winkle was 
his name, but it's twenty years since he went 
away from home with his gun, and never 
has been heard of since — his dog came home 
without him ; but whether he shot himself, 
or was carried away by the Indians, nobody 
can tell. I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; 
but he put it with a faltering voice : 

" Where's your mother ? " 

"Oh, she too bad died but a short time 
since ; she broke a blood vessel in a fit of 
passion at a New England pedler." 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in 
this intelligence. The honest man could 
contain himself no longer. He caught his 
daughter and her child in his arms. 

"I am your father I " cried he ; " young 
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Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle 
now ! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
Winkle ? '' 

All stood amazed^ until an old woman^ 
tottering out from among the crowds pat 
her hand to her brow, and peering under it 
in his face for a moment, exclaimed: ^^ Sure 
enough I it is Rip Van Winkle — it is him- 
self I Welcome home again, old neighbor ! 
Why, where have you been these twenty 
long years ? " 

Rip's story was soon told, for the whole 
twenty years had been to him as but one night. 
The neighbors stared when they heard it ; 
some were seen to wink at each other, and 
put their tongues in their cheeks : and the 
self-important man in the cocked hat, who, 
when the alarm was over, had returned to 
the field, screwed down the corners of his 
mouth, and shook his head, upon which 
there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the 
opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was 
seen slowly advancing up the road. He was 
a descendant of the historian of that name. 
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who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the 
province. Peter was the most ancient in- 
habitant of the village, and well versed in all 
the wonderful events and traditions of the 
neighborhood. He recollected Rip at once, 
and corroborated his story in the most satis- 
factory manner. He assured the company 
that it was a fact, handed down from his an- 
cestor the historian, that the Kaatskill 
mountains had always been haunted by 
strange beings — that it was affirmed that the 
great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer 
of the river and country, kept a kind of 
vigil there every twenty years, with his crew 
of the Half-moon ; being permitted in this 
way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, 
and keep a guardian eye upon the river, and 
the great city called by his name — that his 
father had once seen them in their old Dutch 
dresses playing at nine-pins in a hollow of 
the mountain — and that he himself had 
heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of 
their balls, like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company 
broke up, and returned to the more import- 
ani^oncerns of the election. Rip^s daughter 
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took him home to live with her : ehe had a 
snug, well-furniBhed house, and a stout 
cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip 
recollected for one of the urchins that used 
to climb upon his back. As to Rip's son and 
heir, who was the ditto of himself, seen lean- 
ing against the tree, he was employed to 
work on the farm ; but evinced an heredi- 
tary disposition to attend to any thing else 
but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits. 
lie soon found many of his former cronies, 
though all rather the worst for the wear and 
tear of time ; and preferred making friends 
among the rising generation, with whom he 
soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can 
be idle with impunity^ he took his place 
once more on the bench at the inn-door, and 
was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of 
the village, and a chronicle of the old times 
** before the war ". It was some time before 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, 
or could be made to comprehend the strange 
events that had taken place during his 
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torpor. How that there had been a reyolu- 
tionarj war — that the country had thrown off 
the yoke of old England — and that^ instead 
of being a subject of his Majesty Qeorge the 
Third, he was now a free citizen of the 
United States. Rip, in fact, was no politi- 
cian; the changes of states and empires 
made but little impression on him ; but 
there was one species of despotism under 
which he had long groaned, and that was — 
petticoat government. Happily that was at 
an end ; he had got his neck out of the yoke 
of matrimony, and could go in and out 
whenever he pleased, without dreading the 
tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever 
her name was mentioned, however, he shook 
his head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast 
up his eyes ; which might pass either for an 
expression of resignation to his fate, or joy 
at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger 
that arrived at Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He 
was observed, at first, to vary on some points 
every time he told it, which was, doubtless, 
owing to his having so recently awaked. It 
at last settled down precisely to the tale I 
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have related^ and not a man, woman, or 
child in the neighborhood, but knew it by 
heart. Some always pretended to doubt the 
reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been 
out of his head, and that this was one point 
on which ho always remained flighty. The 
old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost uni- 
yersally give it full credit. Even to this day 
they never hear a thunder-storm of a summer 
afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their 
game of nine-pins ; and it is a common wish 
of all hen- pecked husbands in the neighbor- 
hood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, 
that they might have a quieting draught out 
of Rip Van Winkle's flagon. 

NOTE 

The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had been 
suggested to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little Oerman 
superstition about the Emperor Frederick der lioth- 
bart, and the KypphaUser mountain : the subjoined 
note, however, which he had appended to the Tale, 
shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated with his 
usual fidelity : 

*• The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incred- 
ible to many, but nevertheless I give it my full be- 
lief, for I know the vicinity of our old Dutch settle- 
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•f 
ments to have been very subject to marvellous eyents 

and appearances. Indeed I have heard many stranger 
storlea than this, in the villages along the Hudson ; 
all of which were too well authenticated to admit of 
a doubt. I have even talked with Rip Van Winkle 
myself, who, when last I saw him, was a very ven- 
erable old man, and so perfectly rational and consist- 
ent on every other point, that I think no conscientious 
person could refuse to take this into the bargain ; 
nay, I have seen a certificate on the subject taken 
before a country justice, and signed with a cross, in 
the justice's own handwriting. The story, therefore, 
is beyond the possibility of a doubt. D. K." 
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The four authors thus far spoken of haye 
been familiar to all readers of current litera- 
ture. Poe^ Longfellow, and Irving are known 
to every one who has looked over a school 
reader, and Bead's '^ Sheridan's Bide ^' has 
been recited in every schoolhouse in the 
union. But probably to most of our sub- 
scribers Walt Whitman is only a name ; very 
likely few could recite a single poem of his, 
or even give the title of one. Most of them 
associate his name with something which he 
supposed to be poems and called '^ Leaves of 
Grass ** ; if they have learned to charac- 
terize them at all it is to quote his own 
description of his poetry as a '^ barbaric 
yawp '^ and i^they remember any verse it is 
'' I loafe and invite my soul '\ If this article 
gives to such readers some realizing idea of 

(187) 
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the place which Walt Whitman really occu- 
pies in the literary horizon it will be worth 
to them the price of the volume. 

I 

Walt Whitman is a poet of whom one can- 
not afford to be ignorant. John Burroughs 
looks upon him as the one mountain thus 
far in our literary landscape*^ . 

Emerson declared that *' Leaves of Grass'' 
was the most extraordinary piece of wit and 
wisdom that America had yet contributed''. 

Thoreau thought the '' Leaves *' worth all 
the clergyman in the country for preach- 
ing*. 

Stedman, who is by no means a blind 
worshiper of his, says of our living poets he 
thinks him the most sure of an intermittent 
remembrance hereafter, if not of a general 
reading, and adds : 

Both iDBtinct and judgment, with our Greek 
choniBes in mind, and Pindar, and the Hebrew bards, 
long since led me to number him among the fore- 
most lyric and idyllic poets*. 

Bichard Watson Gilder says : 

Place Walt Whitman's poetry in the corner-stone 
of this nation, let some evolution of nature over- 
throw these United States, and then let that poetry 
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be found, uid from the lloea will rise up a picture 
of our timcB such I believe as can nowhere else be 

II 
Stedman also points out that Foe was one 
of the first to lead 
a rebellion against 
formaliam, oom- 
monplace, and the 
I spirit of the bonr- 
geois, and says : 
In this moTement 
Whltmau Is his coun- 
t»t;pe at the pole 
opposite from that of 
art \ and hence thef 
JusBj &re picked out from the re«t of us and asso- 
ciated in foreign minds*. 

Symonda said " LeaTes of Grass " made a 
man of him ; Stevenson said it dispelled a 
thonaand illnaiona; Mra. Qilcbrist said it 
enabled her to find her own sonl^. Edvard 
Dowden wrote to him in 1871 : 

We none of ui question thst yours la the cleareat 
and sweetest and fullest American voice*. 
William Morris said : 
I look upon him sa one of the men ' * ■ without 
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whom poetry would degenerate into a mere literary 
trick, insincere and empty, yalueless to all who set a 
true value on human life^^. 

William Bossetti, who edited an English 
edition of his poems, said^ : 

I consider him to be pre-eminent among the sons 
of men for a large human nature, — broad, deep, and 
full,— and for the power of giving the deepest and 
most universal expression to the deepest and most 
universal feelings^ ^ 

Bobert Buchanan called him the wisest 
and noblest, the moat truly great, of all 
modem literary men, and said : 

I hope yet if I am spared to look upon him again, 
for well I know that the earth holds no such another 
nature. Nor do I write this with the wild hero- 
worship of a boy, but as the calm, deliberate judg- 
ment of a man who is far beyond all literary predi- 
lections or passions. In Walt Whitman I see more 
than a mere maker of poems. I see a personality 
worthy of rank even above that of Socrates, akin, 
even, though lower and far distant, to that of Him 
who is considered, and rightly, the best of men. 
♦ * * We have other poets, but we have no other 
divine poet*. 

Ill 

Griticism of his poems has even developed 
a new nomenclature. 
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William Bossetti says that his language 
has a certain ultimate quality. Another 
critic speaks of his absolute use of language. 
Col. Ingersoll credits him with more supreme 
words than have been uttered by any other 
man of our time^. The London Times 
spoke of his "heroic nudity *\* 

Burroughs calls his method egocentric^ and 
says one of the key- words to Whitman both as 
a man and a poet is the word " composite ^^ 
and says he was probably the most composite 
man this century has produced, and in this re- 
spect at least is representative of the Ameri- 
can of the future. 

" He is fluid, generative, electric ; he is full 
of the germs, potencies, and latencies of 
things ; he provokes thought without satis- 
fying it ; he is formless without being void ; 
he is both Darwinian and Dantesque. He is 
the great reconciler, he united and harmon- 
ized so many opposites in himself. As a 
man he united the masculine and feminine 
elements in a remarkable degree ; he united 
the innocent vanity of the child with the 
self-reliance of a god. I believe he supplies 
in fuller measure that pristine element, 
something akin to the unbreathed air of 
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mountain and shore which makes the arterial 
blood of poetry and literature, than any other 
modern writer* '\ 

"The word I myself put primarily for the 
description of them as they stand at last,'' 
says Walt Whitman himself of his poems, 
"is the word Suggestiyeness/'*^ 

IV 

The late Prof. ClifFord was the first to use 
the term cosmic emotion in connection with 
"Leaves of Grass"*. 

Dr. Bucke ascribes to Walt Whitman a 
sixth sense, cosmic consciousness, and traces 
the evolution from unconsciousness through 
simple consciousness and self-consciousness. 
It comes suddenly upon a person as a clear 
conception, in outline, of the drift of the 
universe — a consciousness that the over-rul- 
ing power which resides in it is infinitely 
beneficent : a vision of the WHOLE, or at 
least, of an immense WHOLE, which dwarfs 
all conception, imagination, or speculation 
springing from and belonging to ordinary 
self-consciousness, making the old attempts 
to mentally grasp the universe and its mean- 
ing petty and even ridiculous^. 
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Dr. Backe goes into detail, saving that 
there have beeu at least 18 persons endowed 
with this cosmic consciousness, including 
Buddha, Paul, Mohammed, Dante, Las 
Casas, and Balzac. In the last, he sa^s, as 
in the case of Walt Whitman, writings of abso- 
lutely no value were immediately followed by 
pages across each of which in letters of ethe- 
real fire are written the words " ETERNAL 
LIFE " ; pages covered not only by a mas- 
terpiece^ but by such vital sentences as have 
not been written ten times in the history of 
the race*. 

V 

Walt Whitman was born May 31, 1819, on 
a farm in West Hills, on Long Island. The 
family moved not long after to Brooklyn, 
where he went to the public schools for a 
time. He learned the printer's trade and 
worked at it. He also lived in the country 
on Long Island, from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age taught school; he worked on the 
farm, and published a weekly newspaper. 
In 1848 he went down the Mississippi to 
'Sew Orleans, and worked there as editor. 
Betnrning to Brooklyn he spent his time in 
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literary and other work^ following for a while 
his father's trade of house- building, until in 
1862, he went to Washington as a yolunteer 
nurse in the hospital camps, distributing 
money which was sent to him by friends at 
the North. He was afterwards appointed to 
a place in one of the departments, but dis- 
charged by Secretary Harlan on account of 
the alleged immorality of his ^'Leaves of 
Grass''. He got an appointment in the 
attorney-general's department where he re- 
mained for eight years. 

While in Washington from 1864 to 1870 he 
suffered from several partial paralytic at- 
tacks, the influence of which he succeeded 
in temporarily throwing off, but in 1873 he 
broke down, and for the rest of his life he 
lived in Oamden, N. J., physically a wreck, 
in poverty, almost in squalor^^ till he died 
March 26, 1892. 

VI 

His literary work began early. He learned 
to set type at thirteen, and wrote for the 
newspapers. Before he was 20 he was editor 
and publisher of the Long Islander, a news- 
paper which has survived, for it is to-day 
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a weekly joarnal of prosperotis circula- 
tion. After that for some 12 years he re- 
sided in New YorV, and in his own words 
*' worked as printer and writer, (with an 
occasional shy at * poetry ') *\ In 1847-8 he 
<>dited the Brooklyn Eagle, aLd in 1849-50 
the New Orleans Crescent. In 1851-2 he 
-edited the Brooklyn Freeman. Bat all this 
work was thoroughly commonplace. The 
reprinted sketches from his Eagle, and an- 
other entitled **The Last of the Sacred 
Army ", resuscitated by the NewYork World, 
jshow no ability in any way remarkable. 

His story of " Death in the School-Room ^\ 
which he marks '^a fact'^ published in 
the Democratic Review for August, 1841, is 
perhaps as often referred to as any of his 
-early stories ; but it is a lugubrious tale, 
which we certainly should not publish if it 
was sent to t^s by anybody now, and which 
we hardly feel like reproducing even to illus- 
trate his early style. 

VII 

In his " Specimen Days '\ which is made 
Tip largely of memoranda scribbled at all 
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times and in all places, on his theory that 
wbateyer thoughts he had were to be jotted 
down at once and preserved^ there is much 
that reminds one of his poetry. Indeed^ 
there are passages that are almost as poetical 
as anything in what he has arranged in 
yerses. HisL memoranda of the war^ made 
up largely from letters written to the New 
York Times, have much freshness of con- 
temporary and sympathetic description. 

Of his ^'Democratic Vistas^' Budolf 
Schmidt says that it leaves the strongest 
impression of an elevated and cultivated 
mind glancing with penetration upon all 
the events of its time and people, and that 
it is of its kind the most pregnant thing that 
has ever been written, uniting the fire of 
the poet and the lucidity of the thinker with 
the marvellous foresight of tbe seer^. 

This is not, however, the usual judgment ; 
if he had written only prose his name would 
soon have been forgotten. 

VIII 
But in 1854 he began writing '^ Leaves of 
Grass ", and the next year the first edition 
appeared, printed in Brooklyn from type set 
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up in part by himself. This leap into liter- 
ature brought him at a bonnd to the highest 
pitch he eyer attained, and it is by these 
first poems mainly that he is known and 
judged. 

Burroughs remarks : 

The student of Whitman's life and works will be 
early struck by three things, — his sudden burst into 
song, the maturity of his work from the first, and 
his self-knowledge and self-estimate. The fit of 
inspiration came upon him suddenly ; it was like 
the flowering of the orchards in spring ; there was 
little or no hint of it till almost the very hour of the 
event'. 

IX 

The most remarkable thing about the book 

is that it is a revealment of his personality. 

He says himself : 

This is no book. 
Who touches this touches a man. 

He seeks to portray himself in all his 
physical, mental, moral, and immoral attri- 
butes. 

See me, he says, the average man of the 
nineteenth century, just as I am, with all 
the conventions and lies and shams stripped 
off, leaying my intellectual and emotional 
processes absolutely naked to view^®. 
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He said himself at a round table held in 
his honor : 

As I have said, back of every thing that is very 
grand, and very erudite, and very scientific, and 
very everything that is splendid in our era, is the 
simple individual critter, personality, if you please 
—his emotionality, supreme emotionality. Through 
that personality I have myself spoken, reiterated. 
That is behind "Leaves of Grass". It is the utter- 
ance of personality after — carefully remember — 
after being all surcharged with those other elements*. 



Since '' Leaves of Grass " is a photograph 
of his persoaality, the character of Walt 
Whitman becomes even more important in 
the criticism of his works than in the case 
of other poets 9 The more his life is studied 
the more he will seem to deserve O'Connor's 
name of ^^the good, gray poet'\ He Was 
in the first place wonderfully sympathetic 
and kind hearted, especially among laborers. 

He was fond of riding up and down the 
omnibuses on Broadway, and he says : 

I suppose the critics will laugh heartily, but the 
influence of those Broadway onmibus jaunts and 
drivers and declamations and*escapades undoubted- 
ly entered into the gestation of *' Leaves of Grass "*. 
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In the latter part of 1 850 he was a f reqnent 

Tisitor at the New York hospital^ looking 

after and ministering to a disabled stage- 

driyer's family, and his four years of serTice 

in the hospitaJs of Washington during the 

war only developed a readiness to minister 

to others which was native. Speaking of 

the passing of a regiment of Confederate 

prisoners he says : 

As I stood quite close to them, seyeral good look- 
ing enough youths (but O what a tale of misery their 
appearance told), nodded or just spoke to me, with- 
out doubt divining pity and fatherliness out of my 
face, for my heart was full enough of it*. 

This sympathy for the individual man de- 
veloped into a sympathy for humanity, and 
especially for sinners. 

Traubel quotes him as saying in his old 

If I were to write my '* Leaves" over again I 
should put in more toleration, and even receptivity 
for those we call bad, and the criminal*. 

XI 

The best test of his philosophy was that he 
believed in it and lived it. At the time when 
paralysis compelled him to give up his clerk- 
ship in Washington^ when he began to suffer 
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for the neoeasaries of lite, when friends were 
few, when his poems seemed to have been 
condemned, he wrote the following prayer, 
pntting it into the mouth of Oolnmbus 
wrecked on the Antillean island, but mani- 
festly uttering his own feelings. 

XII 

PRAYBR OF OOLUMBUB 

Thou knowest my manhood's solemn and vision- 
ary meditations. 

0, 1 am sure they really came from Thee, 

The urge, the ardor, the unconquerable will, 

The potent, felt, interior command, stronger than 

words, 
A messago from the Heavens whispering to me even 

in sleep. 
These sped me on. « 

One effort more, my altar this bleak sand ; 
That Thou, God, my life hast lighted, * 

With ray of light, steady, ineffable, vouchsafed of 

Thee, 
Light rare, untellable, lighting the very light. 
Beyond all signs, descriptions, languages ; 
For that, O God, be it my latest word, here on my 

knees, 
Old, poor, and paralyzed, I thank Thee. 

My hands, my limbs grow nerveless, 
My brain feels rack'd, bewilder'd. 
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Let the old timbers part, I will not part, 

I will cliDg fast to Thee, Gk)d, though the waves 

buffet me, 
Thee, Thee at least I know. 

XIII 

Whitman, aboye all others, is the poet of 
immortality. He believed in the immor- 
tality of identity— that our lives do not 
end here, that death is an essential — ay, 
as he nrges, even to be sung to, praised. 
Oalm, exalted, he awaited death, and that 
was perhaps the supreme index of his char- 
acter*. 

These linds of his own upon death were 
spoken yat his funeral. 

XIV 
A SONG OF PRAISE TO DEATH 

Gome, lovely and soothing death. 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriv- 
ing, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later, delicate death. 

Praised be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge 

curious, 
And for love, sweet love— but praise 1 praise I praise ! 
For the sure-enwlndlng arms of cool- enfolding death. 
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Dark mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest 

welcome ? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed 

come, come unfalteringly. 

Approach, strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I Joyously 

sing the dead. 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 

From me to thee glad serenades. 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments 
and f eastings for thee. 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high- 
spread sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thought- 
ful night. 

The night in silence under many a star. 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave 

whose voice I know. 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil'd 

death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song. 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad 

fields and the prairies, wide, 
Over the dense-pack'd cities all and the teeming 

wharves and ways, 
I float this carol with Joy, with Joy to thee, death. 
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XV 

He never married. In fact, he seems 
never to hare conceived of the love of man for 
a single woman. He criticises Shakspeare 
becanse the love he deals with is the old 
stock love of playwrights and romancers. 
He says : 

It is possessed of the same unnatural and shock- 
Ing passion for some girl or woman, that wrenches 
it from Its manhhood, emasculated and impotent, 
without strength to hold the rest of the objects and 
goods of life in their proper positions. It seeks na- 
ture for sickly uses. It goes screaming and weeping 
after the facts of the uniyerse, in their calm beauty 
and equanimity, to note the occurrence of itself, and 
to sound the news, in connection with the charms of 
the neck, hair, or complexion of a particular female^. 

This reminds one of Artemus Ward's ac- 
count of the theatre in Salt Lake city, where 
'' Bomeo and Juliet *' was produced and fell 
flat. Everybody agreed that it was ridicnlons 
to make such a fuss as that about a single 
woman. Artemus Ward says that the next 
night the play was produced with forty 
Juliets in the cast and proved a great suc- 
cess. Walt Whitman knows something of 
women, but nothing of woman. 
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XVI 

On the other hand, the sort of affection 
which the nsaal man feels for some woman 
is to him an affection for some man. His 
^'Oalamus'^ reminding one of the sonnets 
of Shakspere, shows toward a certain young 
man the exclusive affection and the jealousy 
of the lover. He is not satisfied in Anglo- 
Saxon fashion to manifest his affection for- 
another man at the most by a hearty hand- 
shake, but he must throw his arms about his 
neck and kiss him, or sit with his hand on 
his knee. 

In his memoranda of the war he says of 
various soldiers in the hospital : 

I loved him much ; always kissed him, and he did 
me. 

The kiss I gave him as I was about leaving he re- 
turned four-fold. 

Evidently very intelligent and well-bred-^very 
affectionate — held on to my hand and put it by his 
face, not willing to let me leave. 

I was in the habit of going in afternoons and sit- 
ting by him and soothing him, and he liked to have 
me^liked to put his hand out and put it on my knee 
^would keep it so a long while. 

Burroughs, always an advocate, says : 
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The oosmic takes the place of the Idyllic ; the be- 
getter, the Adamic man, take the place of the loyer; 
patriotism takes the place of family affection ; char- 
ity takes the place of piety ; love of kind is more 
than love of neighbor'. 

Bnt we can neyer believe that the man is 
entire who las not known the love of woman. 

Indeed^ we are relieved to learn from his 

note book* * : 

My life has not been occupied and drawn out by 
love for comrades, for I have not found them. There- 
fore I have put my passionate love of comrades in 
my poems. 

XVII 

Yet by one of the contradictions in 
which he abounds, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful idyl in the language that deals with the 
longing of parted lovers, is his interpreta- 
tion of the song of the hermit thrush, in 
his " A Word out of the Sea '*. 

Of this Standish O'Orady says : 
There is a very luxury of melancholy in his 
" Word out of Sea ", and the lone singer on the 
shore of Paumanok, wonderful, causing tears. 
Strange, unapprehended influences pour themselves 
into the words of that great poem, which have never 
before found expression ; melancholy as of one sur- 
feited with Joy, to whom sorrow is now a deep- 
er Joy, woe with the heart of delight, flickering 
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shadows that seems to live and hover beckoning 
over the scene, voices as from another world, 
blank desolation which we desire to be no other 
than it is, suffering and despair, though some- 
how it seems better that they should be ; a poem 
whose meaning cannot be fathomed, whose beauty 
cannot be fully tasted— a mystic, unfathomable 
song*. ' 

XVIII 

RBMINISCENOE 

1. Once, Paumanok, 

When the snows had melted, and the Fifth Month 

grass was growing, 
Up this sea-shore, in some briers. 
Two guests from Alabama— two together, 
And their nest, and four light- green eggs, spotted 

with brown, 
And every day the he-bird, to and fro, near at 

hand, 
And every day the she-bird, crouched on her nest, 

silent, with bright eyes, 
And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, 

never disturbing them. 
Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 

2 Shine/ Shins/ 

Pour down your warmth, great Sun / 
While we boik—we two together. 

8. Two together / 

Winds blow South, or winds blow North, 
Dcky come white, or night come black. 
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Horns, or riffen and mounkUnsfram home. 
Singing dU time, minding no time, 
Jf tee two but keep together. 

4. Till of a sudden, 

May-be killed, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon the ihe-blrd crouched not on the 

nest, 
Nor returned that afternoon, nor the next, 
Nor ever appeared again. 

5. And thenceforward, all summer. In the sound of 

the sea. 
And at night, under the full of the moon, In 

calmer weather. 
Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 
Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 
I saw, I heard at Intervals, the remaining one, the 

he-bird. 
The solitary guest from Alabama. 

6. Blow! Blow/ 

Blow up sea-winds along Paum^inok's shore ; 
I wait and I wait, tiU you blow my mate to me. 

7. Yes, when the stars glistened, 

All night long, on the prong of a moss-scallop'd 

stake, 
Down, almost amid the slapping waves, 
Bat the lone singer, wonderful, causing tears. 

8. He called on his mate. 

He poured forth the meanings which I, of all 
men, know. * 
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9. Tea, my brother, I know, 

The rest might not— but I have trealBured every 

note, 
For onoe, and more than once, dimly, down to 
the beach gliding. 

Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blending my- 
self with the shadows, 

Recalling now the obscure shapes, the echoes, 
the sounds and sights after their sorts. 

The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly 
tossing, 

I, with bare feet, a child, the wind wafting my 
hair. 

Listened long and long. 

10. Listened, to keep, to sing— now translating the 

notes. 
Following you, my brother. 

11. Sooths/ Soothe! 

Close on its wa/oe soothes the wave behind, 
And again another behind, embra^eing and lap- 
ping, every one dose, 
But my love soothes not me. 

12. Low hangs the moon — it rose late, 

it is lagging — 1 think it is Tieavy with love. 

18. madly the sea pushes upon the land. 
With love — with love. 

14. night! 

do I not see my lave fluttering, out there among 
the breakers? 
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What is that little black thing I see there in the 
white? 

15. I/md! Loud! 

Jjmd leaU to you my love / 

Sigh amd olear I shoot my voice over the waves, 

Surely you m^ist know who is here. 

You must know who lam, my love, 

16. LoW'Tianging moon / 

What is that dusky spot in your hrown yeUowf 

it is the shape of my mats ! 

moon, do not keep her from me any longer, 

17. Zand/ land I 

Whichever way I turn, 1 think you could give 
me my mate hack again, if you would. 

For 1 am almost sure I see her dimly whichever way 
I look, 

18. rising stars ! 

Perhaps the one I want so much wiU rise with some 
of you. 

19. throat! 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere! 
Pierce the woods, the earth. 
Somewhere listening to catch you must he ths one I 
want. 

20. Shake out, carols ! 

Solitary here — the night's carols ! 
Carols of lonesome love ! Beath's carols ! 
Carols under tTiat lagging, yellow, waning moon ! 
0, under that moon, where she droops almost down 

into the sea ! 
reckless, despairing carols. 
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ai. Bui toft/ 

dink low — 9oft / 

8oft I Let mejuit murmur, 

And do you wait a moment, you hiuky-noised Ha, 

For %om0wher6 1 believe I heard my mate respond* 

ing to me, 
Sofaint^I must be still to listen, 
But not altogether stUl, for then she might not 

eome immediately to me, 

82. Hither, my love/ 
Here I am/ Here/ 
With this just-sustained note I announce myself 

to you. 
This gentle eall is for you, my love. 

28. Do not be decoyed elsewhere/ 

That is the whistle of the wind — it is not myvoiee. 
That is the fluttering of the spray, 
Those a/re the sh4idows qf leaves. 

24. darkness/ in vain/ 

lam very sick and sorrowful, 

i 

26. brown lialo in the sky, near the moon, drooping 
upon the sea / 
troubled reflection in the sea / 
throat / throbbing heart / 
all^and I singing uselessly all the' night, 

26. Murmv/r/ Murmur on/ 

murmurs^you yourselves make me continue to 
sing, I know not why. 
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87. Oftut/ OJof/ 

In tht air — in tht teoodt — oterjieldt. 
Loved/ Loved/ Laved/ Loved/ Loved/ 
Loved — but no more teitlt me, 
We two tcgeth&r no more. 

XIX 

His appearanoe waa always atriking, Prei- 
ident Lincoln exclaimed as he saw him ap- 
proach, " Well be looks like a man I " * 
" BniTonghs saye : 

Id the bmoua ve«leM uid CMtlew portrait of 
himielf prellzed to 
the Snt " Leave* of 
GrMi" he auumei 
an attitude tuid Uln 
a aeme a potew; 
i but the reader cornea 
BnaU^ to wonder at 
the tnarvellouB leU- 
knowledge the pic- 
ture diiplays, and 
how atrictlj typical 
it U of the poet'i 
U isn mental and apfritual 

attitude toward the world,— Independent, uncoDTen- 
tlonal, audaclou*, yet Inquiring and lympatbetlc In 
a wonderful degree. 
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TUb poTlralt U BrmboUcal ot the nbole attitude 
of the poet toward his ts«k. It was a blot tbat we 
must take thlB poet vlth very little llttrujtaUorlDg; 
It was a hint that he belonged to the open air, and 
came of the people and spoke in their spirit*. 

Stedmau points it ottt aa revealing not & 
man too proud to care from whence he came, 
bnt one very proad of whence he came and 
what ho wore*. It was part of his creed 
that to be nnconth was diatinctl; and de- 
sirably American. « 

XX 

To the edition of 1860 another portrait waa 
prefixed. Bnt 
Bn Troughs, who 
was his intimate 
friend and ad- 
mirer, saye : 

The full beauty- 
of his face and head 
did not appear till 
he was past sixty. 
Aft«r that, I have 
little doubt, It was 
'" '^ the floesl head thto 

age or country has seen'. 
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Hfl wM always piotureBqae in bis stHre. 
In 18Q0, a honse 
surgeon i n the 
New York hospi- 
tal sajB : 
I He waa &lwayB 
I dreaaed In a blue 
fltumel coat and 
Teat, with gray and 
baggj trousers. He 
wore a woolen shirt, 
with a Byronlc col- 
'" '*** lar, low in the neck, 

without a cravat, aa I remember, and a large felt 
hat. Hi« hall was iron gray, and he had a full 
beard and mustache of the same color. His face 
and neck were bronzed hf exposure to the sun and 
air>. 

XXI 

On the other hand, he was so Bcntpnlonsly 

neat in his appearance as to produce on all 

he met a distinct impression of cleanliness, 

and Burroughs says of him : 

With all his rauk masculinity, there waaacurloua 
feminine undertone In him which revealed itself in 
tb« quality of his voice, the delicate texture of hta 
■kin, the gentleness of his touch and ways, the at- 
traction he had for children and the common people. 
The ImpresiloiL you got from him was not that of 
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a learned or a literary person, but of fresh, strong, 
sympathetic human nature,— such an impression, I 
fancy, only fuller, as one might have got from 
Walter Scott ». 

It is curioDS to note in this connection that 
the one book he loved most was Scott's 
"Tales of Border Minstrelsy *'•. 

XXII 

His style has proved to most readers a 
stumbling-block. His versification proceeds 
in the loosest possible fashion^ discarding 
rhyme altogether except in rare instances. 
A vague effect of rhythm is preserved, the 
caesura recurring at irregular and often 
widely unequal intervals. It is an informal 
but roughly harmonious flow of words, sna- 
tainiDg the same relation to finished verse as 
the recitative to the aria. It is regarded by 
many as a startling innovation, but is really 
nothiug more than a return to the earliest 
and most nearly spontaneous form of poetic 
expression^ ^, as shown in the Psalms, in Os- 
sian, and in William Blake. 

Burroughs, whose persistence in praise be- 
comes wearisome, tries to prove first that his 
verses are poetry ; second, that he could have 
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made them bo if he had ohosen ; and thirds 
that they are a good deal better than as if 
they were : whioh reminds one of the petti- 
fogger's annoancement to the conrt that he 
would prove in behalf of his client, first, 
that the kettle was cracked when he borrowed 
it ; second, that it was whole when he re- 
turned it ; and third, that he never had the 
old kettle anyhow. 

XXIII 

Certainly at first sight the verse is rngged 

and crude. There are sentences pages long, 

with dashes and parentheses, and catalogues 

as statistical as Homer's list of the ships. 

It is only when one has read considerable of 

it, and especially when one has read it aloud, 

that one begins to recognize what true ear 

for music Whitman had. In his use of 

words he is bound by no rales. He forces 

common words to new uses, as for instance : 

You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 
And filter and^^ your blood. 

He makes unusual compounds, and intro- 
duces his small stock of French, and Span- 
ish, and Latin, on all occasions. For in- 
stance one of hi^ poems begins : 
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mater/ fiU! 
and a half-page down^ he cries : 

libertad ! 

XXIV 
Earl Enortz^ the German critic, says : 

Everyone who so far has ventured on the reading 
of ''Leaves of Grass" has had the following ex- 
periences : After the perusal of the first few pages it 
has seemed to him that the book must have been the 
work of a madman. Soon, however, he has been 
suddenly arrested by an original thought which has 
revealed to him the meaning of what he had so far 
read, and has irresistibly urged him to read further. 
He has found himself, then, in the condition of the 
magician's pupil in Goethe's ballad, who is unable 
to free himself from the spirits whieh he has called 
up. Whitman is himself well aware of this pecul- 
iar magic, for he says frankly and openly : 

I teach straying from me, yet who can stray 
from me ? 

I follow you whoever you are from the pres- 
ent hour. 

My words itch at your ears till you under- 
stand them ^. 

. XXV 

Again he says : 

Listen 1 I will be honest with you, 
I do not offer the old smooth prizes, but offer rough 
new prizes. 
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I tramp a perpetual journey, 

My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes, and a 

staff cut from the woods, 
No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 
I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

lead no man to a dinner table, library, or exchange, 
But each man and each woman of you I lead upon a 

knoll. 
My left hand hooking you round the waist, 
My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents 

and a plain public road. 

XXVI 

It will not do to assume that he was care- 
less about his use of English. On the other 
hand there is ample proof that he studied 
every word. Burroughs says that he pressed 
the language for years for some word or 
phrase that would Express the sense of the 
evening call of the robin« and died without 
the sight <^. His song of the hermit thrush, 
already quoted, is exquisitely musical. He 
had even unusual regard for the typograph- 
ical appearance of his poems. He liked a 
handsome page, and rather than have a chap- 
ter close at the end of the page he out off a 
paragraph from ''A Backward Glance''^. 

He quotes from his note-book a list of 
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titles which he had proposed for his '^Speci- 
men Dajs'^ amoDg which are : 

As the wild bee hums in May, 

Embers of Ending Days. 

Sands on the Shores of 64, 

As Voices in the Dusk, from Speakers far or hid. 

Only Mulleins and Bumble- Bees, 

Flanges of Fifty Years. 

showing that far from disdaining the musical 

effect of words he dwelt upon it'. 

What a line is the last of the following 

verses from " Beconciliation '* : 

Word over all, beautiful as the sky 1 

Beautiful that war. and all its deeds of carnage, must 
beutterly lost I 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night in- 
cessantly wash again, and ever again, this soil'd 
world. 

XXVII 

Mr. Gosse finds Whitman only a potential 

poet^ and says : 

His work is literature in the condition of pro- 
toplasm. He is a maker of poems In solution ; the 
structural change which should have crystallized 
his fluid and teeming pages into forms of art never 
came*. 

Rudolf Schmidt said^ more acutely, that 

his style resembled a stredm of noble molten 

metals^ ; Joel Chandler Harris calls his verse: 
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Not the poetry that culture stands in expectation 
of, nor the capers in verse and metre, but those rarer 
intimations and suggestions that are bom in prime- 
val solitudes, or come whirling from the vast funnel 
of the storm'. 

He says of his own writing that his rhythm 
and uniformity he will conceal in the roots 
of his verses^ not to be seen of themselves^ 
but to break forth loosely as lilacs on a bnsh^ 
and take shapes compact^ as the shapes of 
melons^ or chestnuts^ or pears^. 

XXVIII 

Barronghs well says : 

Whitman was not a builder. If he had the 
architectural power which the great poets have 
shown, he gave little proof of it. It was not re- 
quired by the task he set before himself. His book 
is not a temple : it is a wood, a field, a highway ; 
vista, vista, everywhere, — vanishing lights and 
shades, truths half disclosed, successions of objects, 
hhits, suggestions, brief pictures, groups, voices, 
contrasts, blendings, and, above all, the tonic quali- 
ty of the open idr. The shorter poems are like 
herbs or leaves, or a handful of sprays gathered in 
a walk ; never a thought carefully carved, and ap- 
pealing to our sense of artistic form. * * * 

Whether the music of his veree as of winds and 
waves, the long, irregular, dithyrambic movement, 
its fluid and tonic character, the vastness of concep- 
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tion, the large, blbllc&l speech, the aurglDg cosmic 
emotion, the vivid personal presence as of the llr- 
log nun looking into jour e^e or walking by your 
side, — whether all these things, the refreshing qaul- 
itj as of " harsh salt spray " which the poet Lanier 
found la the '' Leaves", the electric currents which 
Mrs, OUchiist found there, the "unexcelled laugln- 
allve justice of language" which Hr. Stevenson at 
times found, the religious llberaUoo and faith which 
Hr. Sf monds found, the " Incomparable things in- 
comparably well said " of Emerson, the rlfle-buUets 
of Ruskln, the " supreme words " of Ool. IngenoU, 
etc., — whether qualities and effects like these, I say, 
make up to us for the absence of the traditional 
poetic graces and adommentA, is a question which 
will undoubtedly long divide the reading world *. 
XXIX 
He stands perliaps in point of style at the other 
extreme from Tenny- 
son, whom he greatly 
admired, calling him 
"the boss of us all", 

I and with whom he 
had frequent corre- 
spondence. The Eng- 
lish poet has beauti- 
fied with exqulslta 
skill the walls of » 
structure ceuturlea 
AL™Dyr>N,T90B, 1B09-1S9S oa_ ^i^uo Whitman 
haa conceived and planned and bulltj|an edlflce of 
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bis own. To use another comparison, his poems 
are like the original growth of the forest. They 
^rew, they were not made. We criticise a palace 
or a cathedral, but how criticise a forest *? 

Bnrronglis says again : 

Whitman was afraid of what he called the beauty 
disease. ♦ » * 

One may pluck a flower here and there in his rug- 
ged landscape, as in any other ; but the flowers are 
always by the way, and never the main matter. 
We should not miss them if they were not there. 
What delights and invigorates us is in the air, and 
in the look of things. The flowers are like our 
-wild blossoms growing under great trees or amid 
rocks, never the camellia or tuberose of the garden 
or hothouse, — something rude and bracing is always 
present, always a breath of the untamed and abo- 
riginal*. 

XXX 

As an assimilating poet of nature he has 
positive genius, and presents, says Stedman, 
his strongest claims. Who else, in fact, has 
so true a hand or eye for the details, the sweep 
and color of American landscape ? None so 
apt as he to observe the panorama of life, to 
see the human figure, — the haymaker, wag- 
oner, boatman, soldier, woman and babe and 
maiden, and brown, lusty boy, — to hear not 
only 'Hhe bravuras of birds, bustle of grow- 
ing wheat, gossip of flames, clack of sticks 
cooking my meals '^ but also '^the sound I 
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love, the sound of the hDman voice"*. 
He mskeB a list of the birds to be seeo in 
WashiDgtoQ on the first of May, calling to 
mind 38 of them, and again of the SowerB, of 
which he can recall 3S ; and he dedicates the 
last half of "Specimen Days" to a variety 
of manifpstatioDS of animal life, including 
bees, pond-tnrtles, 
mulleins, cat- 
birds, and tulip* 
trees'. 
1 But he is more 
I than an observer ; 
be ie an interpret- 
er, as shown in his 
song of the hermit- 
throsh. S ted man 
■ff,.,^-WoBmw«=TH,mo-i850 contrasts Words- 
worth's exquisite lyric : 

llie Btars of midnight sball be dear 
To her; and she shall leim her ear 
In many a secret place. 
Where rivulet* dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall paM into ber face, 
with Whitman's: 

There was a child went forth every day ; 
And the first object he look'd upon, that object be 
became; 
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And that object became part of him for the day, or 
a certain part of the day, or for many years, or 

stretching cycles of years. 

* * * 

The horizon's edge, the flyiog sea crow, the fragrance 

of salt-marsh and shore-mud ; 
These became part of that child who went forth 

every day, and who now goes, and will always 

go forth every day. 

XXXI 

But there is one point in which his poems 
may justly be criticized. In his aim to re- 
veal himself in his entirety he has spoken 
freely of things which the world has agreed 
to leave covered. There is no corruption in 
his poems, but there is frequent indelicacy. 

Mrs. Gilchrist says acutely : 

Perhaps Walt Whitman has forgotten, — or either 
some theory in his head has overriddeD. — ^the truth 
that our instincts are beautiful facts of nature as 
well as our bodies, and that we have a strong in- 
stinct of silence about some things *. 

Stedman puts it admirably : 

Nature, is strong and rank, but not externally so. 
She, too, has her sw^eet and sacred sophistries, and 
the delight of Art is to heighten her beguilement, 
and, far from making her ranker than she is, to por- 
tray what she might be in ideal combinations. Na- 
ture, I say, covers her slime, her muck, her ruins, 
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with garmettta that ue to us beaudful, She oon- 
Ce&U the akeletoD, the Irame-woik, the Intestinal 
thick of life, and mekee fatr the oulaide of thln^B. 
Her MrrllorB iwlf tl; hide or transform the ferment- 
ing, the ezcrementltloua, and the higher anlmalB 
possets her Instinct '. 

XXXII 
SpeakiDK of the fact that Emerson some- 
what cooled to- 
ward Whitman in 
the latter part of 
, his life, and omit- 
ted his poems from 
the second edition 
of " FamasBQS ", 
Stedman says : 
The world, even the 
RiLPE W*u» E««B«iN. 18ao-18B Concord world, Is not 
wholly glTBD over to prudery. It has little dread, 
nowadays, of the Toluptuous in art, ancient or 
modem. But to those of Puritan stock cleauUnesa 
Is even more than godliness. There Is no " fair per- 
dition " tempting us In the "Song of Uyself" and 
the "Children of Adam". But here are things 
which, whether ressels of honor or dishonor, one 
does not care to have before him too often or too 
publicly, and which were unattractlTe to the pure 
and temperate seer, whose race had so long Inhabit- 
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ed the clean-swept keeping-roomB of the land of 
mountain breezes ahd transparent stoeams '. 

Tet Bnrroughs says, with his usual hero- 
worship : 

Emerson is our divine man, the precious quint- 
essence of the New England type, invaluable for 
his stimulating and ennobUng strain ; but his gen- 
ius is too astral, too select, too remote, to incarnate 
and give voice to the national spirit. Clothe him 
with flesh and blood, make his daring aifirmations 
real and vital in a human personality and imbued 

with the American spirit, and we are on the way to 
Whitman*. 

XXXIII 

Whitman has another faulty a limitation. 
He dearly loved the word *' unrefined *'. It 
was one of the words he would have us ap- 
ply to himself. He was unrefined^ as the 
air, the soil, the water, and all sweet natural 
things are unrefined (fine but not refined). 
He applies the word to himself two or three 
times in the course of his poems. He loved 
the words sun-tan, air-sweetness, brawn, 
etc. * . It seemed to him breadth and cosmic 
sympathy to throw in his fortunes with the 
coarse and unrefined, even with the law- 
breakers. In the library or parlor he con- 
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f esaed that he was as a gawk or one dumb, 
and in his journal he says ia his homely way 
of the diffionltj of comprehending Robert 
IngerBoll'B address : 

One thlog li, mj hearing b noC to-daj re&l good, 
and soother thing probabl7 li, I am rather ilow 
anyhow'. 

Again hta devotion to America led him 
into eztravaganceB. In pledging Tfaeie 
States to work out a perfect demooracy and 
the BaWation of the world he ont-vied the 
loudest peak-and prairie brag*. 

So while considerable attention was paid 

to him by literary men, and while he remarks 

for instance, of William Onllen Bryant, that 

for years he need to 

take rambles with 

him milea long, on 

which occaaiona 

I Bryant gave him 

clear acoonnts of 

scenes in Europe, 

" — the cities, the 

looks, architeo- 

ttire, art, especial- 

had travelled a good deal ' ", yet on the whole 
in his poems, as Stedman says : 
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There is always an implication that the employer 
is Inferior to the employed, — that the man of train- 
ing, the " ciyilizee", is less manly than the rough, 
the pioneer. He suspects those who, by chance or 
ability, rise above the crowd*. 

XXXIV 

To this there was one marked exception. 
Se revered Abraham Lincoln^ and when 
news came of the assassination he says in 
his diary : 

The day of the murder we heard the news very 
-early in the morning. Mother prepared breakfast — 
and other meals afterward— as usual ; but not a 
mouthful was eaten all day by either of us. We 
each drank half a cup of coffee ; that was all. Lit- 
tle was said. We got every newspaper morning 
and evening, and the frequent extras of that period, 
■and pass'd them silently to each other *. 

Two of his best-known poems were in- 
spired by this event, " When Lilacs in the 
Dooryard Bloomed ", and " My Captain '^ 
of which Stedman said after hearing him 
recite it : 

It is, of his poems, among those nearest to a 
wonted lyrical form, as if the genuine sorrow of his 
theme had given him new pinions. He read it 
«imply and well, and as I listened to its strange pa- 
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thetlc melodies, my eyes filled with tears, and I felt 
that here, indeed, was a minstrel of whom it would 
be said, if he could reach the ears of the multitude 
and stand in their presence, that not only the 
cultured, but ''the common people heard hink 
gladly " •. 

XXXV 

O CAPTAIN I MY CAPTAIN ! 



Captain I my Captain 1 our fearful trip is done I 
The ship has weathered every wreck, the prize we 

sought is won. 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 

exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring. 
But, O heart 1 heart I heart 1 
Leave you not the little spot 
Where on the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

2 

Captain I my Captain t rise up and hear the bells I 
Rise up I for you the flag is flung, for you the bugle 

trills : 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths, for you the 

shores a-crowding : 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 

faces turning. 
O Captain 1 dear father 1 
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This ann I push beneath you. 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead 1 

8 ' 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 

still: 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 

will. 
But the ship, the ship is anchored safe, its voyage 

closed and done : 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with ob- 
ject won ! 
Bxult, O shores I and ring, O bells I 
But I, with silent tread. 
Walk the spot my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

XXXVI 

In his old age^ looking baok upon his work, 

Walt Whitman wrote : 

After an interval, reading, here in the midnight, 

With the great stars looking on — ^all the stars of 
Orion looking. 

And the silent Pleiades— and the duo looking of 
Saturn and ruddy Mars ; 

Pondering, reading my own songs, after a long in- 
terval (sorrow and death familiar now), 

Ere closing the book, what pride I what Joy I to find 
them 

Standing so well the test of death and night. 

And the duo of Saturn and Mars I 
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XXXVII 

When he died. Punch thus expressed what 
may well be deemed the fair judgment of 
his fellows : 

WALT WHITMAN 

*• The good gray poet" gone I Brave, hopeful Walt t 

He might not he a singer without fault, 

And his large, rough-hewn rhythm did not chime 

With dulcent daintiness of time and rhyme. 

He was no neater than wide Nature's wild, 

More metrical than sea winds. Culture's child, 

Lapped in luxurious laws of line and lilt, 

Shrank from him shuddering, who was roughly 

built 
As Cyclopean temples. Yet there rang 
True music through his rhapsodies, as he sang 
Of brotherhood, and freedom, love and hope, 
With strong, wide sympathy which dared to cope 
With all life's phases, and call nought unclean. 
Whilst hearts are generous, and whilst woods are 

green. 
He shall find hearers, who, in a slack time 
Of puny bards and pessimistic rhyme, 
Dared to bid men adventure and rejoice. 
His "yawp barbaric" was a human voice ; 
The singer was a man. America 
Is poorer by a stalwart soul to-day. 
And may feel pride that she hath given birth 
To this stout laureate of old Mother Earth. 
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I 

In 1810 the first church of Litchfield, 
Oonn., called as pastor Lyman Beecher, the 
founder of a family which has probably ex- 
erted more influence over American thought 
than any other. There were eight boys, all 
of them Gongregational clergymen, and five 
daughters, of whom two became famous, — 
Oatharine as a teacher and adyocate of the 
higher education of women, and Harriet as 
the most successful woman author America 
has produced. 

II 

Lyman Beecher remained at Litchfield 
until 1826, had charge of the Hanover 
Street church, Boston until 1832, and from 
that time until 1851 was pastor of the sec- 
ond church at Cincinnati, Ohio, and presi- 

(185) 
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dent of Laoe theological seminary. Daring 
that period there was no preacher in America 
better known or of greater influence. In 
one of the presidential campaigns the demo- 
crats published an edition of 40^000 copies 
of his sermon on duelling, and a sermon of 
his on temperance resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Massachusetts temperance asso- 
ciation, and founded a reform movement 
which still grows. In the contest with the 
Unitarians he was selected to stand against 
Dr. Channing as the champion of trinita- 
rian views ; and the crisis of his life came 
from 1836 to 1838, when he founded and 
defended the new school of presbjterianism. 
"He was brusque, independent, uncon- 
ventional, forceful, arousing attention, and 
compelling admiration. ^^ 

III 

Harriet Elizabeth Beecher was born June 
14, 1812. She taught for a time in her sis- 
ter^s school at Hartford, and in 1836 married 
Oalvin Ellis Stowe, then professor of biblical 
literature in Lane theological seminary. In 
1850 her husband became professor of nat- 
ural and revealed religion in Bowdoin col- 
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lege, and in 1853 profeasor of sacred litera- 
ture in Andover 
seminary. Here 



til 1864, when he 
retired. Mr. 
Stowe subae- 
qaently lived in 
Hartford, with a 
winter home in 
Mandarin, Fla. 
After her hua- 
band's death in 1886 her mind was not 
strong, and she died July 1, 1896. 
IV 
Her first book appeared in 1849, " The 
Mayflower, or Sketches of the Desoendents 
of the Pilgrims", abook ot tales and sketches 
of New England life. In 1851 she was asked 
to furnish a story to the National Era, an 
anti-slavery journal printed in Washington. 
She called the tale " Uncle Tom'a Cabin ", 
and expected to- complete it in four or five 
numbers ; but it grew as she wrote, and ex- 
tended in the weekly issues of the paper 
from Jan. 6, 1851, to April 1, 1858. It ex- 
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cited considerable interest during its serial 
publication, and when published in book 
form made an nnparallelled sensation. In 
this conntry 150,000 copies were sold vithin 
six months, and 313,000 copies within fonr 
years ; in England S40,000 copies were sold 
within a month, and more than a million 
copies within a year. ItwastranBlatedintolO 
diSerent languages. It was dramatized, and 
ia not only still played in the United States 
(it is appearing at the time we write at two of 
the large New York city theatres), bnt has 
been given in all the capitals of Europe. 
The editor of the 
Bulletin has re- 
corded his seeing 
it acted in Spanish 
inMadrid(xiv:89). 
We have already 
(xxiii:100) quoted 
from Longfellow'* 
diary of Feb. 24, 
1863, his envy that 

Hbnbt WiiwwoitTH I^KornLLow gt oHB Btep she 

18OT-18B2 ^^^ reached the 

top of the stiiircase which other anthors 
climbed on their knees year after year. 
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V 

The Buccess of the book was due largely 
to its timeliness. She had been brought up 
in an anti-slayery atmosphere. Her house 
in Oincinnati was one of the recognized 
stations of the underground railroad by 
which slaves from the South reached Canada 
and freedom. She made a trip into Ken- 
tucky and observed slavery for herself, 
gathering a great fund of testimony. She 
wrote the book page after page as she was at 
work over her stove and about her house- 
work. It was a dramatic expression of 
facts that just then the world was hungry to 
know and quick to believe. 

VI 

Gerald Stanley Lee has recently said^ : 

The success of Uncle Tom was based upon the 
moments in which she was a genius and an artist 
both. The moments of intense conception, of iden- 
tification with her scenes, which all recognize as 
coming and going in her work, are tb be accounted 
for in the fundamental preaching instinct of the 
family to which she belonged. She was not an 
artist, she was a Beecher. Whenever a Beecher is 
very indignant about something, or very much 

I The CHtic, April 24, 1897. 
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grieved about it, or stirred with love for it, he fol- 
lows his heart into an art that no one can forget. 
The Bcechers did not see things, did not conceive 
them, did not have the artist's gifts for them, unless 
they were moved with anger or love. The rest of 
the time they were plain preachers. Their moral 
genius borrowed artistic genius. 

VII 

She wrote twenty-five other books^ among 
them two others on the negro : '* Dred^ A 
Tale of the Oreat Dismal Swamp '^ too 
sombre to be popular^ and *' Pink and White 
Tyranny " dealing with the emancipation of 
the blacks. There is quite a series of books 
picturing New England life^ such as '* The 
Minister's Wooing'', ''The Pearl of Orr's 
Island ", '' Oldtown Polks", '' My Wife and 
I", and ''Poganuc People"; but none of 
them have claims to a permanent place in 
literature. 

While in England in 1853 she formed a 
strong attachment for Lady Byron. When 
'* The Life ol Lord Byron ", by the Oonntess 
Ouiccioli, appeared, Mrs. Stowe published 
in i)iQ Atlantic Monthly ''The True Story 
of Lady Byron's Life ", and was provoked 
by the criticisms it aroused into writing 
" Lady Byron Vindicated ", a story of the 
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Byron controTeray, a book which her f riendi 
ftlvays resetted. 

VIII 
She will go down into posterity famona 
because she wrote 
Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in, and that is 
enough to SMure 
her place. Chas. 
A. Dana awhile 
ago was asked to 
name the ten 
American women 
who would liye 
HiBBin BntcHM stow«. 1812-1896 longest in histoiy, 
and the list he published in the Sun inclnded 
her name, the others being Martha Wash- 
ington, Rebecca Kolfe (Pocahontas), Molly 
Pitcher, Elizabeth Blackwell, Elizabeth 
Cadj Stanton, Priscilla Alden, Eliza Goose 
(Mother Qoose), Maria Mitchell, Lnoretia 
Mott. 

IX 

It is proposed to raise a bronze statne at 

Hartford, representing Mrs. Stowe in coi- 

tnme and appearance of abont the year 18S0, 
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holding in her right hand a pen and in her 
left a manuscript. Beneath will be a large 
flgure representing Uncle Tom^ with hands 
upraised towards Mrs. Stowe^ and on the 
hands broken shackles. On each side of the 
main pedestal will be set a large bronze plate 
about three feet square. On one of these 
plates will be a figure of Topsj and on the 
other of Eva. 

The statute is well conceived^ for her rank 
as an author will be the greater in proportion 
as her other books are forgotten. 
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I 

There will always be difference of opinion 
whether Longfellow, Lowell, or Whittier is 
the greatest American poet ; but there is no 
question that Hawthorne is the greatest 
American noyelist ; nor is there any ques- 
tion that ^* The Scarlet Letter " is the great- 
est single literary work that America haa 
produced. 

II 

He was born at Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. 
His ancestors on his father's side were Puri- 
tans of the sternest character, many of them 
being sea-faring men. His father was a 
silent, reserved, severe man, habitually of a 
rather melancholy cast of thought. His 
mother came from a family also reserved 
and peculiar, and after his father's death 

(195) 
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fihe lived in the closest retirement forty years. 
When seren year^ old he went to a school 
tanght by Joseph E. Worcester^ the after- 
ward noted lexicographer. In 1825 he was 
graduated from Bowdoin college, where he 
had among his classmates Longfellow, George 
B. Cheever, and John 8. C. Abbott. Frank- 
lin Pierce was in the class before him, and 
was there and through life one of his two or 
three intimate friends. After several years 

of obscure liter- 
ary work, he re- 
ceived in 1839 
from George 
Bancroft, then 
collector of cus- 
toms at Boston, 
an appointment 
as weigher and 
gauger, which 

Geoboe Bancroft, 1800-1891 place he held 

from 1838 to 1840, at a salary of $1,200. 
From 1846 to 1850 he was surveyor of the 
port of Salem at a salary of $1,200. In 
1852, when Franklin Pierce was democratic 
candidate for president he wrote a biography 
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of him^ saying that he would accept no 
ofBce in case Mr. Pierce was elected ; but his 
scruples were oyercome, and from 1852 to 
1857 he was United States consul at Liver- 
pool. After three years of travel he lived 
from 1860 to 1864 in "The Wayside'', Con- 
cord, Mass., and he died May 19, 1864. 

Ill 

For -twelve years after leaving college he 
lived in Salem with his mother and two sis- 
ters a life of solitude, now and then visiting 
an uncle in Maine and hunting on the shores 
of Sebago lake, or spending a week or two 
with his classmate Horatio Bridge, but 
spending most of his time in reading, in 
meditating, and in writing. Most of what 
he wrote he burned, but some articles were 
published under assumed name?. His dream& 
during this period are revealed in "The 
Ambitious Guest '\ one of his earlier stories^ 
in which he says of the hero, alluding to 
himself : 

A glory was to beam upon his pathway, though 
not perhaps while he was treading it ; but posterity 
should confess that a gifted one had passed from 
the cradle to the tomb with no one to recognize him. 
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For hig twelve yean' work te had to show 
■ome 45 abort sketobe**. Theie were after- 
wards gathered into two yolnmes of " Twice- 
Told Tale« ", published in 1837 and 1843. 
In the preface the author wooden rather 
that they are called for now than that they 
did not attract 
more attention at 
the time, and per- 
haps he ia not too 
. modest. Few of 
I them wonld at- 
tract attention 
now except for the 
reflected light 
thrown npon them 

H»RT WADaWORTB LOMOMLLOW ^y hiS latOF 

180T-I88! achievements. 

Bat they brought him somewhat into notic«. 
Longfellow, always a kindly critic, said of 
the book : 

* In the preface to "MoHeii from >n Old MBDie" (late^BD- 
otheroollectlon of Wlei, fceile«Tlbe» the "Old MitDae" It- 
nir, the hou»B In Conoonl where Bin«n>rm bftd lived before 
bim, andlD wlilch henpaatbliAnttaurreimnf marrted lite. 

A Jlst of SO oontrlbullona published from It82-S8 lj glren on 
paiccg ITS-e of JuUbd Hawthorne's " llawthume and hi* 
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It comes from the hand of a man of genius. 
Everything about it has the freshness of morning 
and of May. These flowers and green leaves of 
poetry have not the dust of the highway upon 
them ; they hare been gathered fresh from the 
secret places of a peaceful and gentle heart ; there 
flow deep waters, silent, calm, and cold ; and the 
green leaves look into them and "God's blue 
heaven ". 

IV 

" The Scarlet Letter '' (1860) waa written 
under a stress of unhappy circumstances. He 
had just lost his position in the custom house^ 
and was obliged to write for bread for him- 
self and family. When it was half written 
his mother was taken ill and died. He had 
debts which he could not pay^ and difficulty 
in getting ready money for the expenses of 
the household. He had an intolerable at- 
tack of earache lasting without intermission 
for several days, and yet waa obliged to take 
entire charge of the children. Tet the book 
was in the printers' hands within six months 
from the time it was begun. 

The. key to the book is that to peer into 
the secrets of a human heart without sympa- 
thy is the unpardonable sin. 
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In "The Marble Faun", he sayg of 
Miriam : 

The more her secret struggled and fought to be 
told the more certain would it be a change of former 
relations that had subsisted between herself and the 
friend to whom she might reveal it. Unless he 
could give her all the sympathy and Just the kind of 
sympathy that the occasion required Miriam would 
hate him by-and-by, and herself still more if he let 
her speak*. 

V 

" The House of the Seven Gables'' (1861) 
was written in about five months. Hawthorne 
himself thought it had more merit than 
"The Scarlet Letter'', though it would not 
make so much noise ; but an author usually 
looks upon his last child as the beat. 

It is a sombre story of sin and its punish- 
ment. Whipple says : 

In his long and patient brooding over the spiritual 
phenomena of Puritan life, It is apparent to the 
least spiritual observer that he has imbibed a deep 
antipathy to the Puritanic ideal of character ; but 
it is no less apparent that his intellect and imagina- 
tion have been strangely fascinated by the Puritan 
idea of justice. His brain has been subtly infected 
by the Puritanic conception of Law, without being 
warmed by the Puritanic faith in Grace*. 
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Mr. IJpham^ who was chiefly concerned 
with turning him oat of the custom house, 
is the Dr. Pyncheon of this story. 

There he stands for all time ; subtle, smooth, 
cruel, unscrupulouB ; perfectly recognizable to those 
who knew his real character, but so modified as to 
outward guise that no one who had met him merely 
as an acquaintance would have suspected his iden- 
tity i. 

VI 

Ellery Ohanning considered the ^^Blithe- 
dale Romance ** (1852) the best of his stories, 
and it is said that this was Ilawthorne^s own 
final judgment. It dealt with Brook Farm, 
where the incorporators with the number of 
shares at $500 each, were the following : 

George Ripley 8 Sophia W. Ripley 2 

Nath. Hawthorne 2 Maria T. Pratt 2 

Minot Pratt 8 Sarah F. Steams 2 

Charles A. Dana 8 Marianne Ripley 8 

William B. Allen 8 Ghas. O. Whitmore 1 

Margaret Fuller, Emerson, Ohanning, 
Theodore Parker, Orestes A. Brownson, 
James Walker, Bronson Alcott, and others 
were frequent visitors but not members*^. 

* See the Atlantic Monthly, 1878 ; Old and New, Feb., Apr., 
Sept., 1891 ; May, 1878. 
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Hawthorne was here only a short time in 
1842^ and the enthusiasm with which he en- 
tered upon the manual work soon evaporated. 
In the romance he has in Zenobia pictured 
Margaret Fuller^ and in Miles Coverdale he 
has eyidently himself in mind. 

VII 

His 'Trench and Italian Note Books'' 
read in connection with ''The Marble 
Faun'' (1860)^ his last great romance, cast 
much light upon his manner of workman- 
ship. 

His first thought of the marble faun as 
the subject of a romance occurred to him 
not in the Gapitol but in looking upon a 
copy of the statue in the Borghese casino. 

Afterwards he comes back to the Oapitol 

and says : 

This race of fauns was the most delightful of all 
that antiquity imagined. It seems to me that a 
story with all sorts of fun and pathos in it, nodght 
be contriyed on the idea of their species having 
become intermingled with the human race ; a family 
with the faun blood in them, having prolonged it- 
self from the classic era until our own days'. 

The description of the statue in the ro- 
mance is almost a word for word reprodno- 
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tion of that in the nate-books^ even to a 
slight error respecting the position of the 
left arm^^ and Hilda^s tower^ the castle, the 
discovered statue^ and all the backgronnd of 
the story come from descriptions already 
entered. A little sculptured hand shown 
him by Hiram Powers became the treasure 
Eenyon so cherished. The description of 
Miriam is that of a beautiful Jewess who sat 
beside him at a dinner given by the Lord 
Mayor of London ; her studio is reproduced 
from that of 0. O. Thompson^ an artist 
then living in Bome. 

VIII 

The narrative is like his other stories al- 
ways reflective ; thus he says : 

The city bustle which is heard even in Rome, 
the rumble of wheels over the uncomfortable pav- 
ing-stones, the hard, harsh cries re-6choing in the 
highland narrow streets, grow faint and die away ; 
as the turmoil of the world will always die if we set 
our faces to climb heavenward*. 

Its text is found in this passage : 

The story of the fall of man. Is it not repeated 
in our romance of Monte Beni ? And may we fol- 
low the analogy yet farther ? Was that very sin — 
into which Adam precipitated himself and all his 
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race — was it the destined means by which, over a 
long pathway of toil and sorrow, we are to attain a 
higher, brighter, and profounder happiness than our 
last birthright gave ? Will not this idea account 
for the permitted existence of sin, as no other theory 
can*? 

IX 

One of the problems of the book is Hilda^s 
desertion of Miriam. Miriam says to her : 

When a human being has chosen a friend out of 
all the world it is only some faithlessness between 
themselves, rendering true intercouree impossible, 
that can justify either friend in severing the bond. 
Have I deceived you ? Then cast me off. Have I 
wronged you personally ? Then forgive me if you 
can. But have I sinned against Gk>d and man, and 
deeply sinned 7 Then be more my friend than 
ever ; for I need you more. 

Hilda replies : 

If I were one of God's angels with a nature in- 
capable of stain and garments that could never be 
spotted, I would keep ever at your side and try to 
lead you upward ; but I am a poor lonely girl, 
whom God has set here in an evil world and given 
her only a white robe, and bid her wear it back to 
him as white as when she put it on. * * * And, 
therefore, Miriam, before it is too late, I mean to 
put faith in this awful heart-quake, which wamft 
me henceforth to avoid you. 
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Arguing the same question again he says : 

Hilda shall ask herself whether there were not 
other questions to be considered aside from that 
single one of Miriam's guilt or innocence ; as, for 
example, whether the close bond of friendship in 
which we once voluntarily engaged, ought to be 
severed on account of any unworthiness which we 
subsequently detected in our friend ; for in these 
unions of hearts — call them marriage or what ever 
else— we take each other for better, for worse. 
Availing ourselves of our friend's intimate affection 
we pledge our own as to be relied upon in every emer- 
gency ; and what sadder, more desperate emergency 
could there be than had befallen Miriam ? Who 
more need the tender succor of the innocent than 
wretches stained with guilt ? And must a selfish 
care for the spotlessness of our own garments keep 
us from pressing the guilty ones close to our hearts, 
wherein, for the very reason that we are innocent, 
lies their securest refuge from further ill' ? 

But Eenyon thought that Hilda was rights 
and declared : 

But the white, shining purity of Hilda's nature 
is a thing apart ; and she is bound by the undeflled 
material of which God moulded her to keep that 
severity which I as well as you have recognized* ? 

It is said that this trait in Hilda was taken 
from his wife's character. His son says : 
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There was one thing she oould not bear, and that 
was moral evil. Every cloud brought over her 
horizon by the hand of God had a silver lining, but 
human unkindness, falsehood, agonized and stunned 
her, — as in the " Marble Faun " the crime of Miriam 
and Donatello stunned and agonized Hilda ^. 

XI 

In June, 1851, he began the '' Wonder- 
Book ", which in simplicity and eloquence 
of style, and in lovely wealth of fancy and 
imagination is equal to anything he pro- 
duced. It was written rapidly and with 
great enjoyment, and is the only book he 
ever published without a gloomy page in it. 
The humor throughout is exquisite, and 
"though the sentiment often mounts to heaven 
like Bellerophon's " Winged Steed '', it never 
outsoars the comprehension of the simplest 
child. It was finished in a month^ 

Hawthorne said himself of the '' Tangle- 
wood Tales '\ ''I never did anything else so 
well as these old baby stories^.'' 

But his later work was unsatisfactory. 

In order to get ** Septimius Felton " oflf 
his mind he cast aside the first study for it 
and re-wrote it rapidly to a conclusion, 
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though the latter part of it was^ his son 
thinks^ composed in a spirit of irony towards 
himself. The whole thing is nonsense, he 
seems to say ; let us see what it looks like^ I 

XII 

His pay for literary work was at first 
meagre. In 1826 he paid $100 to publish 
anonymously at his own expense ^'Fan- 
shawe "y a romance which proved unsuccess- 
ful^ but which has perhaps more movement 
in it than any other of his stories. S. G. 
Goodrich, (^^ Peter Parley") wrote him that 
had '^Panshawe" been put in the hands of 
more extensive dealers he believed it would 
have paid a profit ; and offered him $35 for 
the privilege of inserting *^ The Gentle Boy " 
in The Token, with permission to publish it 
afterwards in his collection of Tales. For 
the volume of The Token published in 1836 
Mr. Goodrich paid him $108 for his contri- 
butions ; and in the same year Mr. Goodrich 
offered him $300 to write a volume of 600 
12mo pages on ''The manners, customs, 
and civilities of all countries ". His friend 
Bridge writes him in 1836, ''Suppose you 
get but $300 per annum for your writings, 
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joxk can with economy live upon that^ though 
it would be a tight squeeze^ ". 

In that year he was made editor of The 
American Magazine, at 1500 a year, bnt he 
got little, as it soon became bankrupt. 

XIII 

Until '* The Scarlet Letter '' was written 
his external circumstances had grown more 
and more unpromising, but from that time 
forward his means were sufficient for com- 
fortable living. His three great novels were 
successful in America, and were reprinted in 
England. For the '' Blithedale Bomance '' 
he received from England 11,000 for advance 
sheets. For the essays on English subjects 
afterwards collected under the title ''Our 
Old Home " the Atlantic Monthly paid him 
$200 each. Perhaps his appointment to the 
consulate at Liverpool was not altogether an 
advantage, for the next six years produced 
only his manuscript volumes of English, 
French, and Italian journals. But this con- 
sulate was considered second in dignity 
only to the embassy in London, and pro- 
duced an income of some $10,000. 

In December, 1855, he wrote : 
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I hftve now got enough to live upon ai. home 
with comfortable economj, nnd maf besides reckon 
upon a considerable Income from literature, so thai 
It does not Beem worth while to waste a great deal 
more time In this consular diudgery'. 

Bat he nnadvisedly lent a friend a large 
sam of money which was never repaid, and - 
thus in his latter years he felt the stress of 
need. 

XIV 
He was a remarkahle handsome man. He 
was 6 ft. 10^ inches 
tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, of a light, 
athletic b n i 1 d , 

i weighing perhaps 
150*. The mould- 
ing of his neck and 
throat was as fine 
as anything in an- 
t i q u e sculpture. 

had a long, curving wave in it, approached 
blackness in color. His head was large and 
grandly developed. His eye-brows were 
dark and heavy, with a superb arch and 

' He weighed on bis 40th birtliday 178 pounds ' . 
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space beneath. His nose was straight^ but 
the contour of his chin was Boman. He 
never wore a beard^ and was without a 
mustache until his fifty-fifth year. His eyes 
were large^ dark blue^ brilliant^ and full of 
fervid expression. Bayard Taylor used to 
say that they were the^only eyes he had ever 
known to flash fire. Charles Beade in a letter 
written in 1876 declared that he had never 
before seen such eyes as] Hawthorne's in a 
human head. While^he was yet in college 
an old gypsy woman meeting him suddenly 
in a woodland path gazed at him and asked, 
**Are you a man or an angel^ P" 

XV 
He was a tireless walker, and of great 
bodily activity. Up to the time he was forty 
years old he could clear five feet at a stand- 
ing jump. His voice, which was low and 
deep in ordinary conversation, had astound- 
ing volume when he chose to give vent to it. 
With such a voice, and such eyes and pres- 
ence he might have quelled a crowd of 
mutinous privateermen, at least as effectively 
as Bold Daniel, his grandfather ; it was not 
a bellow, but had the searching and electri- 
fying quality of the blast of a trumpet. 
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He seldom exhibited this power. His wife 
says that when he rose in his might agaiDst 
a cabman who would not take him to the 
best hotel in Coventry, it was the only time 
she ever heard him raise his voice to a human 
being ; though it is eaid that when oversee- 
ing the perverse and conscienceless coal- 
shippers on the Boston wharves he made his 
voice heard and his indignation felt^. 

XVI 

Speaking of Emerson's life at Concord, 
Holmes says^, with accustomed felicity : 

He was surrounded by men who ran to extremes 
in their idiocyncrasies ; Alcott in speculations which 
often led him into the fourth dimension of space ; 
Hawt?iome, who brooded himself into a dream-peopled 
tolitude; Thoreau, the nullifler of civilization, who 
insisted on nibbling his asparagus at the wrong end. 

All of the Boston literary men speak of his 
silence in company, and he says himself : 

For me there must first be a close and unembar- 
rassed contiguity with my companion, or I cannot 
say one real word. I doubt whether I have ever 
really talked with ha If -a- dozen persons in my life» 
either men or women*. 

And again : 

I suspect I am somewhat sterner stuff than many 
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romancers, and tougher of fibre ; but the dark se- 
clusion,— the atmosphere without any oxygen of 
sympathy— In which I spent all the years of my 
youthful manhood, have enabled me to do almost as 
well without It^ 

XVII 

Yet he must have been keenly attentive to 
criticism^ for in Borne in speaking of a call 
from Fredrika Bremer he says : 

We found her very little changed from what she 
was when she came to take tea and spend the eve- 
ning at our little red cottage among the Berkshire 
hills, and went away so dissatisfied with my con- 
versational performance, and so laudatory of my 
brow and eyes, while so severely criticizing my poor 
mouth and chln^. 

After a day with Mrs. Jameson he writes : 

I bade her farewell with much good feeling on 
my own side and, I hope, on hers, excusing myself, 
however, from keeping the previous engagement to 
spend the evening with her, for. In point of fact, we 
had mutually had enough of one another for the 
time being*. 

And again of Miss Bremer : 

I suspect, by the by, that she does not like me 
half so well as I do her ; It Is my Impression that 
she thinks me unamlable, or that there Is something 
or other not quite right about me. I am sorry if it 
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be so, because such a good, kindly, clear-sighted, 
and delicate person is very apt to have reason at the 
bottom of her harsh thoughts, when, in rare cases, 
she allows them to harbor with her*. 

XVIII 

He was at no period of his life of sangaine 
temperament, and whether from philosophic 
determination or by force of nature he uni- 
formly chose to anticipate the darker alter- 
native of whatever event was developing^. 
Lowell tells with gusto that when his friend 
Pierce had been nominated for the presi- 
dency, Hawthorne came to see him, sat down 
by bim on a sofa, and 'after a melancholy 
silence, heaving a deep sigh, said, ''Frank, 
what a pity I" Then after a pause, ** But, 
after all, this world was not made to be 
happy in — only to succeed in** ! ^* 

He elaborates this thought in the Marble 
Faun : 

The once genial earth produces, in every succes- 
sive generation, fewer flowers than used to gladden 
the preceding ones. Not that the modes and seem- 
ing possibilitffo of human enjoyment are rarer in 
our refined and softened era, — on the contrary, they 
never before were nearly so abundant,— but that 
mankind are getting so far beyond the childhood of 
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their race that they scorn to be happy any longer. 
A simple and joyous character can find no place for 
itself among the sage and sombre figures that would 
put this unsophisticated cheerfulness to shame. 
The entire system of man's affairs, as at present 
established, is built up purposely to exclude the 
careless and happy soul. The very children would 
upbraid the wretched individual who should en- 
deavor to take life and the world as — what we might 
naturally suppose them meant for — a place and op- 
portunity for enjoyment. 

It is the iron rule in our day to require an object 
and a purpose in life. It makes us all parts of a 
complicated scheme of progress, which can only 
result in our arrival at a colder and drearier region 
than we were born in. It insists upon everybody's 
adding somewhat— a mite, perhaps, but earned by 
incessant effort— to an accumulated pile of useful- 
ness, of which the only use will be. to burden our 
posterity with even heavier thoughts and more 
inordinate labor than our own. No life now wan- 
ders like an unfettered stream ; there is a mill wheel 
for the tiniest rivulet to turn. We go all wrong, by 
too strenuous a resolution to go all right*. 

XIX 

His son says that he does not remember 
his father's ever attending church ; but he 
says again : 

In Nathaniel Hawthorne the sentiment of rever- 
ence was very highly developed, and I do not know 
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• 
that too much weight can be given to this fact. It 
is the mark of a fine and lofty organization, and 
enables its possessor to comprehend, to suffer, and 
to enjoy things which are above the sphere of other 
people. It exalts and defines his power of discrim- 
ination between right and wrong. It lays him open 
to mortal injuries, and in opposition it enriches him 
with exclusive benefits. It opens his eyes to what 
is above him, and thereby deepens his comprehen- 
sion of what is around him and at his feet. Rever- 
ence combined with imagination and vivified by 
that faculty of divining God's meaning which applies 
to genius,— this equipment is of itself enough to 
educate a man in all the wisdom of the world as 
well as much that appertains to a higher region ^ 

XX 

His one great interest seemed to be in 

moral problems, as his stories show. In one 

of the galleries of Rome, a portrait bust 

elicits this reflection : 

Lepidus has the strangest, most commonplace 
countenance that can be imagined, — small-featured, 
weak, such a face as you meet anywhere in a man 
of no mark, but are amazed to find on one of the 
three foremost men of the world. I suppose that it 
is these weak and shallow men, when chance raises 
them above their proper sphere, who commit enor- 
mous crimes without any such restraint as stronger 
men would feel, and without any retribution in the 
depth of their conscience'. 
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He makes KenyoQ Bay : 
PerhapstbUUtobethepuDlBhmentof 1111,1101 that 
It ihall be made evident to the unl verse, wblch can 
profit Dothins bj such knowledge, but tbat It shall 
Insulate the sinner from all spiritual association by 
renderinft him impermeable to light, sod therefore 
unrecogDlzable In the abode of heavenly slmpllcitj 
and truth. Then what rematog foe htm but the 
dreariness of Infinity and eternal solitude' T 

And again he Bays, in aocord with sonnd 
tbeology : 

At the last day — I presume, that Is, in all future 
days when we see ourselves as real — man's one inex- 
orable Judge will be hlmaelf, and the puntahmeot of 
his sins will be the perception of them*. 
XXI 
His marriage was ideal. Of the three 
daughters of Dr. 
Peabody of Sa- 
lem, Elizabeth 
became a noted 
ednoator and 
'phi lauthropiat ; 
Mary married 
Horace Mann ; 
and Sophia mar- 
ried Nathaniel 
ELiziB«TH palhik PuDaDT. Hawthome. Hifl 
ISW-18M firat impresaion 

of her is thne recorded : 
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She is a flower to be worn in no man's bosom, 
but was lent from Heaven to show the possibilities 
of the human souP. 

He wrote to her in 1839 : 

I never until now had a friend who could give 
me repose ; all have disturbed me, and whether for 
pleasure or for pain it was still disturbance ; but 
peace overflows from your heart into mine. Then 
I feel that there is Now, and that Now must be al- 
ways calm and happy, and that sorrow and evil are 
but phantoms that seem to flit across it^. 

He writes again in 1843 : 

I thank God above all things that you are my 
wife. Nobody but we ever knew what it is to be 
married. If other people knew it this dull old 
earth would have a perpetual glory round about it^. 

XXII 

For her part^ she and all the household 
worshipped him. The manner in which he 
was idolized at home is indicated by the fol- 
lowing letter from his wife : 

He has fixed my chamber bell, mended the bel- 
lows, mended the rocking chair, — that unfortunate 
arm which was forever coming ofiF. One day Mr. 
Hawthorne took hold of it to draw it towards him, 
and as the crazy old arm came off in his hand he 
threw himself into a despairing attitude and ex- 
claimed : " Oh, I will flee my country I" It was 
indescribably witty. I laughed and laughed^. 
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When a man's commonplaces are regarded 
at home as indescribably witty, he is certainly 
adored. But no common-place man elicited 
such a judgment as this from a wife : 

Everything noble, beautiful, and generous in his 
action Mr. Hawthorne hid from hioaself even more 
keenly than he hid himself from others. He posi- 
tiyely never contemplated the best thing he could 
do as in the slightest degree a personal matter, but 
somehow as in simple accordance with God's order, 
— a matter of course. It was almost impossible to 
utter to him a word of commendation ; he made 
praise show absurd and out of place, and the praiser 
a mean blunderer ; so perfectly did everything take 
its true place to him, the flame of his eyes stamped 
compliment cant, sham, and falsehood, while the 
most wretched sinners — so many of whom came to 
confess to him met in his glance a sympathy and 
pity so infinite that they ceased to be afraid to come 
and again to return to Him. In his eyes, as Tenny- 
son sings, God and nature meet in light, so that he 
could hardly be quarrelled with for veiling himself 
from others, since he veiled himself from himself. 
His own soul was upon the wings of the cherubim, — 
sacred, like all souls which have not been desecrated 
by the world. I never dared to gaze at him, even 
I, unless his lids were down. It seemed an invasion 
into a holy place. To the last he was in a measure 
to me a divine message, for he was so to himself. 
I have an eternity, thank God, in which to know 
him more and more, or I should die in despair^. 
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XXIIl 

But after leaving Salem, Hawthorne never 
found any permanent home anywhere. He 
soon wearied of any particular locality. In 
America he moved about from place to place 
and longed for England. He did not enjoy 
his life in Liverpool, and when in 1855 con- 
gress reduced the income of the consulate, 
thus taking away the only feature that made 
it tolerable, he wrote to his friend Bright, 
^'I havacome back to this black and miser- 
able hole;" adding in a postscript, "I do not 
mean to apply the above disparaging adjec- 
tives merely to my consulate, but to all Liver- 
pool and its environs." He has described 
his experiences there in " Our Old Home'^ 

While he remained in England he trav- 
elled constantly and looked forward to France 
and Italy. 

XXIV 

He found Rome intolerably cold and said 
of the Doria : 

If the builder of the palace, or aay of his suc- 
cessors, have committed crimes worthy of Tophet, 
it would be a still worse punishment for him to 
wander perpetually through this suite of rooms on 
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the cold floors of polished brick tiles or marble or 
mosaic, growing a little chiller and chiller through 
every moment of eternity,— or, at least, till the pal- 
ace crumbles down upon him^ 

His reverence for antiquity yielded to his 

sanitary sense. He says : 

All towns should be made capable of purification 
by fire or of decay within each half century ; other- 
wise they become the haunts of vermin and noisome- 
ness, besides standing apart from the possibility of 
such improvements and are constantly introduced 
into the rise of man's contrivances and ai^comoda- 
tions®. 

To Kenyon's morbid view there appeared 
to be a contagious element rising fog-like 
from the ancient depravity of Rome and 
brooding over the dead and half -rotten city 
as nowhere else on earth^. 

Bat he refers again and again to the fas- 
cination the city exerts upon the resident. 

It is very singular, he says, the sad embrace with 
which Home takes possession of the soul*. 

He shows how fully the spirit of the place 
has taken hold of him when he says : 

The very ghosts of that massive and stately epoch 
have so much density that the actual people of to- 
day seem the thinner of the two, and stand more 
ghost-like by the arches and columns, letting the 
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rich sculpture be discerned through their ill-com- 
pacted substance'^. 

XXV 

He was at his happiest when writing the 
first sketch of '^The Marble Faun", in 
Florence, but while he was in Eome the 
second time, his daughter Una was sick nigh 
unto death, and he watched over her for 
months. He was never afterward the same 
man. 

Alluding to the scenery between Lyons 
and Geneva he says : 

I have come to see the nonsense of trying to de- 
scribe fine scenery. There is no such possibility. 
If scenery could be accurately reproduced In words 
there would have been no need of God's making it 
in reality, and I have no heart any longer, as I have 
said a dozen times, for journalizing^. 

His affections reverted to England once 
more, but having returned thither he made 
it but a stepping-stone to America. Find- 
ing himself at length in Concord he en- 
larged and refitted the *• Wayside ^^ he had 
previously bought there, and tried to think 
that he was content to spend in it the re- 
mainder of his days. No sooner had he 
come to this determination however, than 
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memories of England possessed him more 
and more^ but led him only to write the 
English sketches collected in ^'Oar Old 
Home ". 

XXVI 

He writes in the preface of this book : 

Present and Immediate and Actual has proved too 
potent for me. It takes away not only my scanty 
faculty, but even my desire for imaginative compo- 
sition, and leaves me steadily content to scatter a 
thousand peaceful phantasies upon the hurricane* 
that is s creeping us all along with it, possibly into a 
limbo where our opinion and its abolition may be as 
literally the fragments of a shattered dream as my 
unwritten romance. 

His wife wrote to him Jnly 25^ 1861 : 

Of all the trials this is the heaviest to me, — to see 
you so apathetic, so indifferent, so hopeless, so un- 
strung. Rome has no sin to answer for so unpardon- 
able as this of wrenching off your wings, and hang- 
ing lead upon your arrowy feet*. 

He went with his son to the seashore, and 
wrote back July 28 : 

Julian seems to like it exceedingly, and I am not 
much more discontented with it than with many 
other spots in this weary worlds 

^ The civil war. Hawthorne was always sceptical as to 
the result, and as to the advisability if it were poiilble of 
holdinfr the sonthern States. 
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XXVII 

In 1863 he grew thinner, paler, and more 
languid. He sat indoors most of the time, 
or when he went out would walk slowly and 
feebly, or stand gazing across the fields with 
his hands in the side pockets of his coat. 

In March, 1864, his friend Ticknor, the 
publisher, took him to New York and was 
planning a visit to Baltimore ; but Mr. Tick- 
nor himself suddenly died, and the effect 
upon Hawthorne was disastrous. His friend 
Franklin Pierce now came to the rescue. 
They had been lifelong friends ; they loved, 
interested, and believed in each other, and 
Pierce took him to Plymouth, N. H. They 
went to the hotel, and Hawthorne retired 
early. Sometime after midnight Pierce, 
who had been disturbed by the persistent 
howling of a dog in the courtyard of the 
hotel, went to Hawthorne's bedside. He 
still lay in precisely the same position as 
when he fell asleep, but he was dead^ 

Lowell wrote to J. F. Fieldb* : 

I don't think people have any kind of true notion 
yet what a master he was, God rest his soul ! Shak- 
spere, I am sure, was glad to see him on the other 
side. 
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XXVIII 

So far as it can be analyzed, the elements 
of Hawthorne's power are his keen insight 
into human nature, his frank truthfulness, 
and his marvellous felicity of diction. No 
other writer could have said just this of 
Fredrika Bremer : 

She has also a yery pleasant atmosphere of maid- 
enhood about her ; we are sensible of a freshness 
and odor of the morning still in this little withered 
rose — which is recompense for never haying been 
gathered and worn, but only diffusing fragrance on 
its stem*. 

The reader is gratified to participate in 
such delicate perception, and is constantly 
finding new light thrown upon his own ethi- 
cal problems. It may be said that no one 
can read understandingly any of his four 
great romances and be quite the same person 
afterward. So much of vital import is said 
and suggested that life must be thereafter 
deeper and richer. 
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I 

A contrast could hardly be more complete 
than that between Hawthorne and Holmes. 
Hawthorne was a recluse ; Holmes the soul 
of good fellowship. Hawthorne was a pessi- 
mist; Holmes the cheeriest of optimists. 
Hawthorne was a large and strikingly hand- 
some man ; Holmes was in size almost ridic- 
ulously insignificant. Hawthorne never had 
an occupation except literature f ; Holmea 
was a physician and a college professor. 
Hawthorne found no rest for the sole of hia 
feet ; Holmes lived his last half-century in 
Boston. After a weary and disappointed 
pilgrimage Hawthorne died alone in an ob- 
scure country inn ; Holmes^s life of sun- 
shine ended peacefully In his Beacoti street 
home. 

tHis ffoyeriimeBt plaoes were Riven to him as a literary 
man, and their duties were performed perfunctorily. 

(229) 
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II 

The contrast in their writings is equally 
marked. Hawthorne was almost exclusively 
a novelist ; Holmes wrote novels, but he 
wrote also poetry, essays, scientific treatises, 
and biographies. Hawthorne was never sat- 
isfied until he had probed into the inner 
motive ; Holmes dealt with surfaces. Both 
were highly imaginative, but Hawthorne 
used only images that illustrated, while 
Holmes followed every butterfiy of fancy. 

To drop from Hawthome^s serious thought- 
fulness to Holmes's complacent volubility, 
and to reflect that they were for more than 
half a century contemporaries, with social 
and literary opportunities much the same, 
is to realize that what one takes from the sea 
of life depends upon the shape as well as 
upon the size of one's cup. 

Ill 

He was the son of the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
a Cambridge clergyman who married the 
daughter of President Ezra Stiles of Yale 
college, and had written a biography of 
his father in-law, — but by a second wife. 
He was born Aug. 29, 1809, the same year 
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with Poe, Tennyson^ Gladstone^ Darwin, 
and Abraham Lincoln. After graduating 
from Harvard in 1829 and some coquetting 
with the law, he spent three years in Paris 
studying medicine. He took his degree in 
1836^ was for a time professor of anatomy 
and physiology at Dartmouth, and in 1840 
settled in Boston to practise medicine. In 
1847 he was made professor of anatomy and 
physiology in the Harvard medical school, 
which place he held until 1883. Except 
that during the war he went to the front to 
find his son, who had been wounded at Ball's 
Bluff, and for a second trip abroad in 1886, 
he rarely left the city of Boston, which on 
public occasion usually put him forward as 
her typical representative. 

IV 

He stood in high repute as a physician, 
though he gave up active medical practice in 
1849. He was the author of several medical 
works, and his ^^ puerperal fever as a private 
pestilence '^ which upon its appearance 
brought bitter attacks upon him, led to the 
present universal recognition of puerperal 
fever as contagious. His essays contain f re- 
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quent reference to the medical profession^ 
its ethics, its weaknesses, its quacks, all of a 
kind to dignify a calling in which he 
thoroughly believed. His essay on '' Mechan- 
ism in thought and morals^' attracted wide 
attention. He was also the inventor of the 
stereoscope, an optical instrument not only 
in itself of great value but a basis for many 
other important inventions. He declined to 
patent it, giving it freely to the world. 

V 

His literary work was at first incidental. 
In 1830 there was talk of breaking up the 
frigate Constitution, and it stirred him to 
write and send to the Advertiser '^ Old Iron- 
sides '\ Though he was but 21, the poem 
saved the ship, which lies to-day in the har- 
bor at Portsmouth. In 1836 he published a 
volume of poems ; but his reputation was still 
local when in 1857 he began to contribute to 
the Atlantic Monthly '^The Autocrat at the 
breakfast Table '\ These papers ensured 
the success of the magazine, and made him 
famous. In 1859 he began ''The Profes- 
sor " and in 1873 '' The Poek " at the break- 
fast table, and many of his best poems ap- 
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peared in theso papers. ''The Professor's 
Story'' was "Elsie Venner", a novel which 
appeared in 1861 ; and '' The Guardian 
Angel" was the ohief attraction of the 
Atlantic in 1867, "A Moral Antipathy" 
(1885) was the third of these novels. 

VI 

As a noyelist his contrast with Hawthorne 
may be continued. Hawthorne was a stu- 
dent of human nature, and painted it as he 
saw it, naught extenuating nor setting down 
aught in malice. Holmes paints his charac- 
ters with the broad strokes of Dickens ; the 
most indifferent reader must classify them 
into sheep and goats, and in the end the 
sheep are always well-fed and the goats cast 
into the open. Moreover, all of them are 
amplifications of a physician's study of cer- 
tain phenomena. " Elsie Venner " in his 
own words " contained an alien element in- 
troduced into the blood of a human being 
before that being saw the light, which 
showed a human nature developing itself in 
conflict with the ophidian characteristics and 
instincts impressed upon it during the prena- 
tal period* ". In " A Guardian Angel" he 
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sought to show the saccessiYe eyolntion of 
some inherited qualities in the character of 
Myrtle Hazard'. ''A Moral Antipathy'' 
was the story of a man who as an infant had 
been seized by a strikingly handsome young 
woman of seyenteeni and dropped aocident- 
ly some distance into a thorn plant, which 
gave him an antipathy for handsome young 
women to be over-come only when just the 
right handsome young woman became his 
sweetheart. In all three the art of the novel- 
ist is subordinate to the demonstration of the 
physician. In fact, in '' A Mortal Antipa- 
thy " the author introduces essays on various 
subjects that happen to be in his portfolio, 
and even pauses to talk about his last class- 
poem and to give it. 

VII 

Like most little men, he was fond of im- 
agining the valiant deeds of big men. In 
'* Elsie Venner'\the schoolmaster's physical 
prowess makes him the victor in a contest 
where the modern school story would make 
him win by brains. In ''The Guardian 
Angel " the hero plunges after a boat which 
is going over the falls and bids the heroine 
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oliDg to him with both armB around hie waist 
as he stands erects guides the boat as well as 
he can, and when it is smashed swims with 
her to the shore. To swim with her cling- 
ing in this way he must indeed have been a 
very powerful young man. In ^'A Mortal 
Antipathy *' the woman who cures the hero 
of his antipathy first calls forth his admir- 
ation at the close of a boat race in which she 
is the stroke of a young woman's crew, 
average weight 148 pounds, that has defeated 
the crew of a neighboring man's college, — the 
only instance on record, in fact or fiction, 
where a man has fallen in love with a woman 
in profuse perspiration. 

VIII 

But despite all their imperfections as 
novels, the books are interesting, like every- 
thing he wrote, because of their chatty record 
of a witty author's ideas. Here for instance, 
are some quotations from ''The Guardian 
Angel " : 

He had a way of talking with people about what 
they were interested in as if it were the one matter 
in ^e world nearest to his heart, but he was com- 
monly trying to find out something or to produce 
some impression — as a juggler is working at his 
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miracle while he keeps people's attention by his 
voluble discourse and make-believe movements. In 
his lightest talk he^ was almost always edging 
towards a practical object, and it was an interesting 
and instructive amusement to watch the moment 
at which he would slip the belt of his colloquial 
machine onto the tight puUy.— P. 45. 

We often move to the objects of supreme curi- 
osity or desire not in the lines of castle or bishop on 
the chess-board, but with the knight's zigzag, at 
first in the wrong direction, making believe to our- 
selves we are not after the thing coveted. — P. 69. 

To know whether a minister, youog or still in 
flower, is in safe or dangerous paths, there are two 
psychometers, a comparison between which will 
give as infallible a return as the dry and wet bulbs 
of the ingenious ''Hygrodeik". The first is the 
black broadcloth forming the knees of his panta- 
loons ; the second, the patch of carpet before his 
mirror. If the first is unworn and the second is 
frayed and threadbare, pray for him. If the first is 
worn and shiny, while the second keeps its pattern 
and texture, get him to pray for you. — P. 167. 

Many a woman rejects a man because he is in love 
with her and accepts another because he is not. 
The first is thinking too much of himself and his 
emotions ; — the other makes a study of her and her 
friends, and learns what ropes to pull. — P. 199. 

Poets, to be sure ! Sausage-makers 1 Empty 
skins of old phrases. — stuff 'em with odds and ends 
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of old thoughts that never were good for anything, 
cut 'em up in lengths and sell 'em to fools 1 — P. $04, 

Easy crying widows take new husbands soonest ; 
there is nothing like wet weather for transplanting. 
—P. SSO. 

Two whole years, from the age of four to that of 
six, I had prevailed upon her to give up sugar — the 
money was saved to a graduate of our institution — 

who was afterwards ^he labored among the 

cannibal-islanders. — F, S66. 

There is infinite pathos in imsuccessf ul author- 
ship. The book that perishes unread is the deaf- 
mute of literature. The great asylum of Oblivion 
is full of such, making inaudible signs to each other 
in leaky garrets and imattainable dusty shelves. — 
P. 291, 

IX 

Here are some excerpts from '' A Mortal 
Antipathy'* : 

Wealth is a steep hill, which the father climbs 
slowly, and the son often tumbles down precipi- 
tately ; but there is a table land on a level with it, 
which may be foimd by who do not lose their head 
by looking down from its sharp cloven solitude. — 
P.S2. 

The safety of great wealth with us lies in the 
obedience to the new version of an Old World 
axiom, Bichesse oblige*. — P. 32. 

^^— ■■■■,■ ■ ^m» m !■■■■ ■ ■■■' ■ * 

♦ He uses this Bichesse oblige again in his poem for the 250th 
anniversary of Harvard college. 
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The two learned people of the village were the 
rector and the doctor. These two worthies kept up 
the old controversy between the professions, which 
grows out of the fact that one studies nature from 
below upwards, and the other from above down- 
wards. — P. SI. 

A. doctor's patients must put their tongues out, 
and a doctor's wife must keep her tongue in. — P. 9S. 

Those nomadic families common. in this genera- 
tion, the heads of which, especially the female heads, 
can never be easy where they are, but keep going 
between America and Europe, like so many pith- 
balls in the electrical experiment, alternately at- 
tracted and repelled, never in contented equilibrium. 

—P. m. 

She had reached that stage of education in which 
the vast domain of the unknown opens its illimitable 
expanse before the eyes of the student. We never 
know the extent of darkness until it is partially 
illuminated.— P. 1^4- 

Whenever we were at work with our microscopes 
at the institute, I always told her that her mind was 
the only achromatic one I had ever looked into, — I 
didn't say looked through.— P. 16$, 

Charlatanism always hobbles on two crutches, 
the tattle of women, and the certificates of clergy- 
men. — P. 164, 

I have found that eggs hatch just as well if you 
let them alone in the nest as if you take them out 
and shake them everyday. — P. I84. 

There is nothing like the pillow for an oracle. 
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There is no voice like that which breaks the silence 
of the stagnant hours of the night with its sudden 
suggestions and luminous counsels. When Euthy- 
mla awoke in the morning, her course of action was 
as clear before her as if it had been dictated to her by 
the guardian angel.— P. 199, 

We make no pretensions to what is called ' ' style ". 
'We are still in that rural stratum where the article 
called a "napkin ring'' is recognized as admissible at 
the dinner table. That fact sufficiently defines our 
modest pretensions. The napkin ring is the bound- 
ary mark between certain classes. — P. 298, 



It was this chattinesB, abounding in an- 
tithesis^ epigram^ and paradox^ as well as 
metaphor, that made his ' 'Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table ^' such an unexpected suc- 
cess. Stedman says : 

As a wit no writer of English, unless it be Lowell, 
at this day vies with him. As a humorist the poet 
of "The Last Leaf" was among the first to teach 
his countrymen that pathos is an equal part of true 
humor ; that sorrow is lightened by jest, and jest 
redeemed from coarseness by emotion, under most 
conditions of this our evanescent human life^ 

XI 

To judge his poems fairly one must re- 
member that most of them were written for 
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special oooaaions, and oonld be appreciated 
only by those who heard him recite them at 
the time. To look through the Oambridge 
edition of 350 large double-column pagesj 
one finds comparatiyely little that has made 
permanent impression. Of what he calls 
'^Verses from the Oldest Portfolio''^ and 
prints in a smaller type as hardly worth pre- 
serying, ''The Ballad of the Oysterman'' 
and his bridci who now keep an oyster shop 
for mermaids down below, is still worth re- 
membering among his humorous pieces. 
" The Star and the Water Lily " begins with 
this charming stanza : 

The sun stepped down from bis golden throne. 

And lay in the silent sea, 
And the Lily had folded her satin leaves. 

For a sleepy thing was she ; 
What is the Lily dreaming of ? 

Why crisp the waters blue ? 
See, see 1 she is lifting her varmshed head I 

Her white leaves are glistening through 1 

XII 

Among what he prints as his earlier poems 
'* The Last Leaf ^' is as characteristic as any- 
thing he ever wrote, especially the stanza : 
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The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he had prest 

In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hiear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 

Of his poems of the class of '29^ *^ Bill 
and Joe'^ ''The Boys^ and ''Where, oh 
where Are the Visions of Morning ? '^ are 
best remembered, especially the last, which 
has been set to music and is often sung. 
Some of his best poems appeared in " The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ^^ and 
probably "The Chambered Nautilus ^^ is 
the choicest of them all. The last stanza 
of this he selected to inscribe in the album, 
of the Prince of Wales ; 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll 1 

Leave thy low -vaulted past I 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea 1 

XIII 

His '.'Contentment^', showing the little 
that man wants here below, beginning with 
a brown-stone front, is interesting from the 
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faot that he says afterward that most of 
these things are really his. 

*' The Deacon's Masterpiece, or the Won- 
derful One- Hobs Shay " is probably the best 
known of all his poemSj and in '^ Parson 
TnrrelFs Legacy '* he by no means succeeded 
in the attempt to write a worthy successor 
to it. He came much nearer the same level, 
however, in ''How the Old Horse Won the 
Bef , written for the Harvard Advocate in 
1876. Here are three couplets : 

Budd Doble, whose catarrhal name 
So fills the nasal trump of fame. 

The quaking Jockey shapes a prayer 
From scraps of oatbs he used to swear. 

Moral for which this tale is told : 
A horse can trot, for all he's old. 

XIV 

'' The School- boy '', read at the centennial 
celebration of the foundation of Phillips 
academy, Andover, has been printed with 
illustrations, but like most of his longer 
poems, it fails to interest. His verses " To 
the Teachers of America ", read in Boston 
at the reception given to the member of the 
National Educational Association, are hard- 
ly above ordinary newspaper level. 
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It used to be said of Coleridge tliat he was 
one of the few poets who had written too 
little ; it might well be said of Holmes that 
he is one of the many poets who has written 
too much. 

But there are pearls worth diying for, and 
in his least inspired verses there is always 
keen and kindly thought, with a felicity of 
expression that seldom accompanies such 
facility. He had the faculty of turning, as 
Lowell said. 

The phrase that stuck but never stung. 
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SEPTEMBER IS 

James Fenimore Cooper 

I 

The prime diatinotion among noTele is be- 
tween those of adventnre and thoBe of char- 
acter. Id DOTels of character the events are 
sabordinate, serving to reveal and develop 
the characters. Snch were the novels of 
Hawthorne and 
of Holmes. Id 
novels of adven- 
ture the characters 
are of subordinate 
f importance, some- 
times little more 
than lay figures, 
the interest lying 
j«Hii Fiiriaoiii cooriB '° thesucceasion of 
(iTM-iBS!). uDex pected e ven ts . 

Oooper is the most distinguished American 

(347) 
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novelist of adyentnre, and in the world^8 
literature has often been compared with 
Walter Scott. 

II 

He was born Sept. 15^ 1789^ in Burling- 
ton, N. J., but before he was a year old his 
family had removed to Otsego Hall, in what 
is now the village of Oooperstown. His 
father was a judge and a member of con- 
gress, and his mansion was then and for a 
long time afterwards the largest private resi- 
dence in that part of the State. His name 
originally was James Cooper, but in 1826 
the legislature made the family name Feni- 
more-Gooper. He wrote the name for a 
time in that way, but afterwards omitted 
the hyphen. 

Ill 

At an early age he was sent to Albany as a 
private pupil, but in 1802, while only 13 
years old he entered Yale college. During 
his junior year he was dismissed on account 
of a frolic in which he engaged. In 1806 he 
went upon the sea as a sailor before the mast^ 
and after a year he entered the navy as a 
midshipman, remaining a navy officer until 
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, when he married a daughter ol 
r DeLancej, who had been a ] 
»n during the revolation. Aftei 
a jesT and a half at Mamaron 
sd in 1814 to OooperBtovn and 
ling a large stone farmhouae ; 
wa« persuaded by hia wife to g 
eatchester connty, where he boo 
ia residence at Scaradale. 

IV 
B life dividea itself natnrally in 

After 10 years of boyhood at 
years at college and in the ni 
10 years a qniet family life, wil 
rht of anthorahip. But in 1820 
18 30 years old he was one day i 
wife a novel describing English t 

he laid down his book and sf 
e I could write a better story a 
ife challenged him to make g( 

and OD Nov. 10 he published 
in", a novel in two volumes. 
.0 great credit, for it was a tale o 
ife, purporting to be written 
shman, uttering English vi( 
sh expression. Bat his friem 
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that he had sncceded fairly well in describ- 
ing what he knew nothing about and urged 
him to write a story of that with which he 
was familiar. He consented^ and the next 
year (1821) ''The Spy'' was published. 
This was a tale of the revolution^ with the 
county in which the author had lived for 
a background^ and it met with a sale then 
unprecedented in the annals of American 
literature. Editions followed rapidly, the 
story was dramatized and acted with success^ 
it appeared in England, and its popularity 
there was as great as in America. Prof. 
Lounsbury thinks that no tale produced dur- 
ing the present century has had so extensive 
a circulation 'I. 

V 

He now had a career before him, and from 
1820 to 1830 including both years, he brought 
out 11 books. "The Pioneers'' (1823) 
sold 3, 500 copies on the first half-day. " The 
Pilot " (1823), due to an argument as to the 
authorship of Scott's ''Pirate", and the 
first of his sea stories, met with instantaneous 
success. It gave the adventures of John 
Paul Jones. Less successful was " Lionel 
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Lincoln'' (18*^5)^ although Bancroft says it 
gives the best account extant of the battle 
of Bunker's Hill ; but " The Last of the 
Mohicans" (1826) became perhaps the 
f^reatest fayorite of all his novels^ and 
brought his fame to its height. Prof. Louns- 
burj says that no other American before or 
since has enjoyed so wide a contemporary 
popularity''. '^The Prairie" (1827) told 
the story of Daniel Boone. '^The Bed 
Eover" (1828), "The Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish" (1829), and "The Water Witch" 
(1830) were less successful. But in 1833 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, wrote : 
'^ In every city of Europe that I visited the 
works of Cooper were conspicuously placed 
in the windows of every bookshop. They 
are published as soon as he produces them 
in 34 different places in Europe. They have 
been seen by American travellers in the 
languages of Turkey and Persia, in Con- 
stantinople, in Egypt, at Jerusalem, and at 
Isaphan''." 

VI 

In 1822 he had moved to New York, and ; 
in 1826, being appointed consul at Lyons, he 
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Bailed with his family and was absent from 
America more than seven years. The 4th 
decade of his life^ from 1830-1840^ witnessed 
one of the most remarkable reversals of pub- 
lic opinion known to history. From the 
most popular of American writers he be- 
came the most hated^ encountering a storm 
of abuse hardly parallelled. 

For this there were several causes. In 
the first place his impression upon strangers 
was rarely favorable. '' He had infinite 
pride, and there was in his manner a self- 
assertion that often bordered or seemed to 
border upon arrogance. His earnestness 
moreover was often mistaken for brusque- 
ness and violence, for he was in some meas- 
ure of that class of men who appear to be 
excited when they are only interested. The 
result was that at first he was apt to repel 
rather than to attract. ^^"^ 

Again^ while perhaps of all American 
authors the most patriotic^ so that he aroused 
resentment abroad from his warm defence 
of his country^ yet he did not hesitate to 
point out her deficiencies. When he re- 
turned to Oooperstown in 1834 after his life 
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among the refinements of Europe^ the man- 
ners of the people seemed to him worse^ the 
ideals more limited to money-getting^ the 
architecture in worse taste^ the towns taw- 
drier. 

VII 

This criticism evoked the wrath of the 
entire nation. He was personally opposed^ 
his books were ridicaled^ and his character 
was attacked. Some controversy over the 
ownership of a point of land called Myrtle 
Grove^ on Otsego lake, three miles north 
of Cooperstown, which belonged to his 
family but had been used by the public as a 
picnic-ground, led to a warning which he 
published forbidding the public to trespass 
upon the property. A mass meeting was 
called, speeches denouncing Cooper were 
read, and resolutions passed declaring that 
he had rendered himself odious to the com- 
munity. An account of the circumstances 
appeared in the Norwich Telegraph, which 
the Otsego Republican of Cooperstown re- 
published, stating that Oooger, not satisfied 
with having drawn upon his head universal 
contempt from abroad, had done the same 
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thing at Ooopertown. Cooper thereupon 
entered upon his career of libel suits^ which 
inrolyed the principle Whig newspapers of 
the State. In all of these Oooper was his 
own lawyer^ and in very nearly all of them 
he was saccessful^ finally forcing Thnrlow 
Weed of the Albany Evening Journal to 
make retraction, and winning before referees 
his suit against Wm. L. Stone^s Commercial 
Advertiser, 

VIII 

After his victory over the Commercial 
Advertiser in 1842, the rest of the last decade 
of his life from 1842 to 1851 was a period of 
repose, and the years from 1840-1845 were 
his supreme creative period. He wrote 
''The Pathfinder '' (1840); ''The Deer- 
slayer '' (1841), the most perfect of his 
novels; "Mercedes of Castile'' (1840), a 
story of the first voyage of Columbus ; " The 
Two Admirals" (184^); " Wing-and- Wing '' 
(1842); "Wyandotte'' (1843); "Ned My- 
ers" (1843); "The Autobiography of a 
Pocket Handkerchief" (1843), only this 
year re-published; "Afioat and Ashore 
(1844); "Satanstoe", and "The Chain- 
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bearer ^^ (1845). This was the culmination 
of his authorship. ''TheBedskins'' (1846), 
''The Crater '^ (1847), ''Jack Tier" (1848), 
"The Oak Openings'' (1848), ''The Sea 
Lions'' (1849), and "The Ways of the 
Hour" (1850), added nothing to his reputa- 
tion. 

IX 

■He wrote altogether some 70 volumes, in- 
cluding besides his novels the " Ohronicles 
of Cooperstown " (1838), " The History of 
the Navy of the United States of America " 
(1839), " Notions of the Americans" (1828), 
"Sketches of Switaerland " (1836), " Glean- 
ings in Europe" (1837, 1838), and others 
purely controversial. But the books upon 
which his reputation rests are the Leather- 
Stocking tales, and his tales of the sea, to 
gether with "The Spy", a revolutionary 
atory. The Leather-Stocking tales give 
the adventures of Natty Bumppo, a 
hunter, who is first known as the Deer- 
slayer in the novel of that name, then 
as Hawkeye in " The Last of the Mohicans ", 
then as " The Pathfinder " in that novel, 
then as Leather- Stocking in "The Pio- 
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neera *', and finally as the Trapper in '^ The 
Prairie''. Of all Cooper's creations this 
character stands out pre-eminent. Prof. 
Lonnsbury says he is one of the few original 
characters^ perhaps the only great original 
character that American fiction has added 
to the literature of the world''. 

The EncyclopsBdia Britannica says : 

In the dignity and simplicity of the old back- 
woodsman there is something almost Hebraic. 
With his naive vanity and strong reverent piety, 
his valiant weariness, his discriminating cruelty, his 
fine natural sense of right and wrong, his rough 
limpid honesty, his kindly humor, his picturesque 
dialect, and his rare skill in woodcraft, he has all 
the breadth and roundness of a type and all the 
eccentricities and peculiarities of a portrait^. 

While these books carried on a continued 
story in the order named they were written 
in a different order, " The Pioneers " being 
the first of them to appear. It is interest- 
ing to see how the character of Natty 
Bamppo in this story is broadened and de- 
yeloped and sweetened in the anther's im- 
agination as he writes the other books, until 
finally when the old hero lies down to die in 
his prairie home he has become a personal 
friend to the entire world of novel readers. 
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X 

These stories have especial interest for 
!N'ew York readers because they deal so 
largely with New York geography and his- 
tory. The events of "The Deerslayer ^' all 
occur upon Otsego lake (Olimmerglass) ; 
those of " The Last of the Mohicans '^ upon 
the region between Ballston and Lake 
George ; those of " The Pathfinder '' upon 
Lake Ontario and the Thousand Islands ; 
those of "The Pioneers " once more upon 
the shores of Otsego lake and especially at 
Oooperstown ; and those of " The Prairie '', 
as the name might indicate^ in what were 
then the wilds beyond the Mississippi. 

The sea stories are still believed to have 
no equals. Cooper had lived so long upon 
the sea^ had been in such peril through ship- 
wreck^ and knew the construction and man- 
agement of ships in such detail^ that while 
only a sailor can appreciate their accuracy^ 
the ordinary reader feels that he is borne 
along upon the waves of reality. 

XI 
Here for instance, is a description of 
Glens Falls : 
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** Ay ! there are the falls on two sides of 
us^ and the river above and below. If you 
had daylight^ it would be worth the trouble 
to step up on the height of this rock, and 
look at the perversity of the water. It 
falls by no rule at all ; sometimes it leaps, 
sometimes it tumbles ; there, it skips ; here, 
it shoots ; in one place 'tis white as snow, 
and in another 'tis green as grass ; here- 
abouts, it pitches into deep hollows, that 
rumble and quack the 'arth ; and hereaway, 
it ripples and sings like a brook, fashioning 
whirlpools and gulleys in the old stone, as if 
'twas no harder than trodden clay. The 
whole design of the river seems disconcerted. 
First it runs smoothly, as if meaning to go 
down the descent as things were ordered ; 
then it angles* about and faces the shores ; 
nor are there places wanting where it looks 
backward, as if unwilling to leave the wilder- 
ness, to mingle with the salt ! Ay, lady, 
the fine, cobweb-looking cloth you wear at 
your throat, is coarde, and like a fish-net, to 
little spots I can show you, where, the river 
fabricates all sorts of images, as if, having 
broke loose from order, it would try its hand 
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at every thing. And yet what does it 
amount to ! After the water has been saf- 
fered to have its will^ for a time^ like a head- 
strong man^ it is gathered together by the 
hand that made it, and a few rods below you 
may see it all flowing on steadily toward the 
sea, as was fore-ordained from the .first foun- 
dation of the 'arth« I" 

XII 

This is how he describes the upper end of 
Lake Oeorge : 

'^ Immediately at the feet of the party, the 
southern shore of the Horican swept in a 
broad semi-circle, from mountain to moun- 
tain, marking a wide strand, that soon rose 
into an uneven and somewhat elevated plain. 
To the north stretched the limpid, and, as it 
appeared from that dizzy height, the narrow 
sheet of the ^ holy lake ^ indented with 
numberless bays, embellished by fantastic 
headlands, and dotted with countless islands. 
At the distance of a few leagues, the bed of 
the waters became lost among mountains, or 
was wrapped in the masses of vapor that 
came slowly rolling along their bosom, 
before a light morning air. But a narrow 
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opening between the crests of the hills 
pointed out the passage by which they found 
their way still further norths to spread their 
pure and ample sheets again^ before pouring 
out their tribute into the distant Ghamplain. 
To the south stretched fhe defile^ or rather 
broken plain, so often mentioned. For 
several miles in this direction, the mountains 
appeared reluctant to yield their dominion, 
but within reach of the eye they diverged, 
and finally melted into the level and sandy 
lands across which we have accompanied 
our adventurers in their double journey." 

XIII 
His conception of the Indian character 
has probably done more than that of any 
other writer to draw the picture of the tra- 
ditional Indian in the American mind. 
Those who live near the present reservations 
are slow to believe that Indians could have 
been men of whom Chingachook and Uncas 
are types. It is said, however, that his early 
life gave him ample opportunity for ming- 
ling with the Indians of his day, and that to 
the end of his life he maintained that his 
picture of the virtues and the vices of the 
Indians was a true one. 
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This is ODe of the illustrations he gives of 
the scout's skilled observation : 

*^0f that there is little cause of fear/' 
returned the scout^ slowly shaking his head ; 
^* this is a firm and straight, though a light 
step, and not over long. See, the heel has 
hardly touched the ground ; and there the 
dark- hair has made a little jump, from root 
to root. No, no ; my knowledge of it, 
neither of them was nigh fainting hereaway. 
Now, the singer was beginning to be foot- 
sore and leg- weary, as is plain by his trail. 
There, yon see, he slipped ; here he has 
travelled wide, and tottered ; and there, 
again, it looks as though he journeyed on 
snow-shoes. Ay, ay, a man who uses his 
throat altogether, can hardly give his legs a 
proper training*.'' 

XIV 

Cooper's views upon all subjects were posi- 
tive and pronounced. The woman, for in- 
stance, is always the clinging vine. ^* There 
is," says the governess in " The Red Rover ", 
'^uo peace for our feeble sex but in submis- 
sion, no happiness but in obedience." 

In '^ Mercedes of Castile" the heroine is 
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thus described by her aunt : " Her very 
nature ^^ she says, 'Ms made up of religion 
and female decorum/' It is evident that 
the author imagined that in this commenda- 
tion he was exhausting praise''. 

In *'The Deerslayer '' he gives this con- 
ception of the Indian woman's view of higher 
education for women : 

'* No need to spell name at all. Moravian 
try to make Wah-ta-Wah spell, but no won't 
lefc him. No good for Delaware girl to know 
too much — know more than warrior some- 
time ; that great shame^." 

XV 

Of artistic workmanship he had very lit- 
tle. His stories are remarkable for the pro- 
lixity of their introductions. In "The 
Pioneers " it takes 15 chapters to bring the 
events to the close of the first night 3. Be- 
sides the complicated sentences and the ex- 
cess of punctuation marks in which especially 
his earlier stories abounded, he was careless 
as to details. In " The Pioneers " the first 
edition was printed and sold before he dis- 
covered that he had changed the name of 
his heroine. In " The Deerslayer " he sells 
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five castles out of one set of chessmen. In 
** The Pathfinder '' it was an unpardonable 
blunder to make a traitor out of Lieut. Muir, 
and was undoubtedly a change of plan after 
the eccentricities of that unamiable Scotch- 
man had been developed in a clumsy attempt 
at humor. 

Especially weak is the conversation that 
he puts into the mouths of his characters. 
For pages the only difference he makes be- 
tween what he would have represented as his 
own conversation and that of Natty Bumppo 
is that he puts an italic y in place of the t in 
such words as reptile. 

XVI 

Here is some of the language that he 
ascribes to a hero who could not read and 
who wiped his nose upon the back of his 
hand^. 

^^ The lake seems made to let us get an in- 
sight into the noble forests, and land and 
water alike stand in the beauty of Ood's 
providence^." 

^^Is love so overcoming that it causes a 
man to study the story of his sweeheart^s 
habitation i ?" 
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''But 'twas jealousy that brought it out of 
him, and I do think he mourned orer his 
own thoughts as a mother would have 
mourned over her child ^'' 

''AH young men must go on the war*patb 
when there is occasion, but war is not need- 
fully massacre ^'' 

" And where, then, is- your sweetheart, 
Deerslayer ? " 

"She's is the forest, Judith — hanging 
from the boughs of the trees in a soft rain — 
in the dew on the open grass — the clouds 
that float about in the blue heavens — the 
birds that sing in the woods— the sweet 
springs where I slake my thirst — and in all 
the other glorious gifts that come from Ood's 
Providence^" 

" Ood grants no such gifts to any of his 
creatures, Judith. He must be adored, 
under some name or other, and not creatures 
of brass or ivory. It matter not whether the 
Father of all is called Ood or Manitou, Deity 
or Great Spirit, He is not the less our com- 
mon Maker and Master ; nor does it count 
for much whether the souls of the just go 
to Paradise or happy hunting-grounds, since 
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He may send each his own way, and snits 
his own pleasure and wisdom^.'^ 

XVII 

The Indian girl who had expressed her- 
self in broken English as above on the edn- 
cation of women, speaks later as follows : 

^'Tell the Hurons, Deerslayer, that they 
are as ignorant as moles ; they don^t know 
the wolf from the dog. Among my people 
the rose dies on the stem where it budded ; 
the tears of the child fall on the graves of its 
parents ; the corn grows where the seed has 
been planted. The Delaware girls are not 
messengers, to be sent, like belts of wampum^ 
from tribe to tribe. They are honeysuckles, 
that are sweetest in their own woods ; their 
own young men carry them away in their 
bosoms, because they are fragrant ; .they are 
sweetest when plucked from their native 
stems. Even the robin and the martin come 
back, year after year, to their old nests : 
shall a woman be less true hearted than a 
bird ? Set the pine in the clay, and it will 
turn yellow ; the willow will not flourish on 
the hill ; the tamarack is healthiest in the 
swamp ; the tribes of the sea love best to 
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liear the winds that blow oyer the salt water. 
As for a Huron youth, what is he to a 
maiden of the Lenni Lenape ? He may be 
fleet, but her eyes do not follow him in the 
race ; they look back towards the lodges of 
the Delaware. He may sing a sweet song 
for the girls of Canada, but there is no 
music for Wah but in the tongue she has 
listened to from childhood. Were the 
Huron bom of the people that once roamed 
the shores of the salt lake, it would be in 
vain, unless he were of the family of Uncas. 
The young pine will rise to be as high as 
any of its fathers. Wah-ta-Wah has but 
one heart, and it can love but one hus- 
band i." 

XVIII 

The unpardonable fault in many of his 
novels is that they were written with a pur- 
pose. Never should a novel be written as 
an argument, yet the majority of Cooper's 
novels .were written to enforce his own no- 
tions. '* Wing-and- Wing '' and ^' Miles 
Wallingford ** gratified Cooper's resentment 
against the English for experiences of his 
own while upon a merchant vessel. '^ The 
Red Rover '' and " The Wept of Wish-ton- 
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Wish '^ were filled with satire upon the benev- 
olence and piety of the moral missionariefr 
which England had sent among us. '' The 
Bravo", ''The Heidenmauer" and "The 
Headsman ", exalted republican institutions. 
" The Monikins " a satire upon certain social 
and political features in England and Amer- 
ica, fell dead. " The Redskins ", meant to 
support patroons against the an ti- renters 
had precisely the opposite effect. " Home 
as Found " expressed his disgust with Amer- 
ica and especially with New York City, and 
justified Lowell's sarcasm that Gooper had 
written six volumes to prove that he was a» 
good as a lord. " Wyandotte " expressed 
his adherence to the Episcopal church and 
his dislike of New England. In fact his 
biographer notes that as late as 1844 if he 
sent his heroes to college at all he sent them 
to Yale ; after that year he transferred them 
to Princeton "*. 

XIX 

In spite of all their defects, — and the 
smaller the critic the easier it will be for 
him to find these and the more he will dwell 
upon them, — the best of Cooper's novels are 
sure of immortality. They are in the first 
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place historical in the best sense of the 
word^ in that they give a picture nowhere 
else equalled of a period and of a ciyiliza- 
tion that have departed. In the second 
place he has a power of description of natural 
objects that is masterly^ that grasps the 
reader and compels attention and interets. 
In the third place his imagination is over- 
powering when it deals with adventure. 
The great test of a book is whether it is 
read ; whether it compels the reader who has 
bogun it to finish it. Treated by this test 
may be doubted whether any American 
works are surer of immortality than Cooper's. 
The school and city libraries of to-day find 
it necessary to duplicate again and again all 
the Leather- Stocking tales; — the boy who 
does not know Chingachook and Uncas and 
the Deerslayer has not followed the judg- 
ment of his fellows. Moreover there is this 
great commendation to be spoken of Cooper^ 
that he never wrote a paragraph that was 
not morally sound. His ideal is a healthy 
one, his heroes and heroines are high-minded 
and pure. A boy who reads his stories will 
get from them no vile thoughts, no maudlin 
sentimentality, no unworthy aspirations. 
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XX 

fialzBO was one of hig great ftdmiren. 
Speaking of "The Pathfinder" he said : 

" It ia beaatiful t It it grand I Its inter- 
eat ia tremendous ! 1 know no one in the 
world B&ve Walter Scott who has riaen to 
that grandeur and aereoity of oolora. * * * 
Never did the art of writing tread oloeer 
upon the art of the pencil. Tliia ia the 
school of atudy for literary landacape paint- 
era. * * * If Cooper had ancoeeded in 
the painting of character to the same ex- 
tent that he did in painting the phenomena 
of nature he wonld have uttered the last 
word of our art." 
We have referred 
to the fact that h« 
was often com- 
pared with Scott. 
Thie was to him a 
matter of annoy- 
ance, although he 
once spoke of him- 
self as nothing 
w*Lt¥» sooTT (im-iew) more than a chip 
from the former's block, and Viotor Hago 
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pronounced him greater than Scott ^. Scott 
himself said of an evening in Paris in 1826 : 

'^Cooper was there, so the Scotch and 
American lions took the field together/^ 

But Scott did not admire him. In Lock- 
hart's "Life*' the novelist said of Cooper : 

^* This man who is so much of a genius 
has a good deal of the manners, or want of 
manners, peculiar to his countrymen/' 

In one respect they suffered together. 
Along ahout 1830 there came a reaction 
against the novel of adventure, and Bulwer 
was for a time the popular favorite. 

XXI 

Authorship brought him good returns. 
While his first books were published at his 
own expense and risk, the success of ** The 
Spy " was so great that thereafter his books 
were sought after by publishers in America 
and England alike. It is said that he re- 
ceived 15,000 each from England for his 
earlier stories, and up to the last his London 
publisher paid him 11,500 each for them. 
From 1840 on however, his profits were less 
from the fact that two weekly newspapers 
in New York had begun the practice of re- 
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printing in their colnmns the writings of 
the most popular novelists^ and an era of 
cheap books followed. *' Wing- and- Wing '% 
"Wyandotte'', "The Redskins'', "The 
Crater", "Jack Tier", "The Oak Open- 
ings", and "The Sea Lions" were pub- 
lished each in two volumes at 25 cents a vol- 
ume ; " Afloat and Ashore ", " Satanstoe ", 
and " Ned Myers" at 37i cents a volume. 

He needed money in the latter part of his 
life for he lost a good deal in cotton specu- 
lation and Western lands. When he died it 
was found that enough was left to ensure a 
competence to his family, but the house in 
which he had lived so many years had to be 
given up, and not long after the building 
was burned. 

XXII 

In character he was a man of strong indi- 
viduality, with many comers that three- 
score years failed to round, and prejudices 
that were often unjust ; but there was in his 
nature no meanness. He was capable of 
deep resentment, but his warfare was always 
open and manly. He was charitable — ^the 
sculptor Greenough for instance, writes that 
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Oooper saved him from despair ; and he was 
as generous as he was irascible and pugna- 
cious. His faults were foibles^ not yices ; 
of temper rather than of character ; and 
posterity judges him more justly than did 
his contemporaries. 

Prof. Lounsbury's summing-up may be 
accepted as impartial. Like the defects of 
his writings^ the faults of his character lay 
upon the surface, and were seen and read of 
all men. But granting eyerything that can 
be urged against him^ impartial considera- 
tion must award him an ample excess of the 
higher virtues. His failings were the fail- 
ings of a man who possessed in the fullest 
measure vigor of mind> intensity of convic- 
tion, and capability of passion. Disagree 
with him one could hardly help ; but one 
could never fail to respect him. 

XXIII 

The fearlessness and truthfulness of his 
nature are conspicuous in almost every inci- 
dent of his career. He fought for a princi- 
ple as desperately as other men fought for 
life. The storm of detraction through 
which he went never once shook the almost 
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haughty independence of his condaot or 
iwerved him in the slightest from the coarse 
he had chosen. 

There was a royalty in his nature that dis- 
dained eyen the semblance of deceit. With 
other authors one feels that the man is in- 
ferior to his work. With him it is the very 
reyerse. His life was the best answer to 
many of the charges brought against his 
country and his countrymen. 

America has had among her representa- 
tiyes of the irritable race of writers many 
who have shown far more ability to get on 
pleasantly with their fellows than Oooper. 
She has had several gifted with higher 
spiritual insight than he^ with broader and 
juster views of life, with finer ideals of lit- 
erary art, and, above all, with far greater 
delicacy of taste. But she counts on the 
scanty roll of her men of letters the name 
of no one who acted from purer patriotism 
or loftier principle. She finds among them 
all no manlier nature, and no more heroic 
soul''. 



At his fnneral Daoiel Webster presided 
and William Oul- 
len Bryant gave 
the address, which 
was one of the 
most eloquent tri- 
butes ever paid to 
htm and for many 
years the fullest 
acoount of the 

WlLLIlM COLLIM BBTINI HfO hC llYfld ftUd 

am-isre) the work he did'. 

He died Sept, 14, 1861, one day before he 
was 62 years old. While the world mis* 
understood and maligDed,him, his home re- 
lations were of the happiest. His family 
were devoted to him. Towards all women 
he exhibited deference almost to the point 
of ohivalry, and in the case of those of his 
own hoasehold there was mingled with it 
that tenderness whioh called forth in return 
that ardent attaohm ent which strong natures 
alone seem capable of inspiring^. 
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OCTOBER 3 

GEOEGE BANCROFT 



The programme of the commencement at 
Harvard college for the year 1817 contains 
eight qnarto-donble colnmn pages^ with the 
theses which the graduates '^ humilime dedi- 
cant" ^^ illustrissimo Johanni Brooks, Armi- 
gerOy Oubernatori," and his associates. Un- 
der head of " Theses Theologicae" with the 
text " Theologia Dei naturam et attrihuta, 
voluntatem et consilia, opera et providentiam 
perfecti edocet" there is nearly an entire 
page giyen to 28 points in Latin made by 
''Georgius Bancroft'*, showing that in early 
life he had looked forward to the profession 
of clergyman. He was born at Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 3, 1800, and was fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips-Exeter academy. After 
graduation from Harvard he went to Ger- 

(281) 
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many and reoeiyed his degree at Gottingen 
in 1820. An extensive toar in Europe fol- 
lowed, and he returned to Amerioa in 1822. 

II 

For a year he was teacher of Greek at 
Harvard. The next year he joined* Joseph 
G. Cogswell, afterwards superintendent of 
the Astor library, in opening a school for 
the liberal education of boys at Bound Hill, 
Northampton, something on the plan of the 
English Rugby and Eton. 

'^ Constant supervision, salutary restraint, 
competent guidance and instruction, and 
affectionate intercourse, were held out as the 
means which would be used for counteract- 
ing evil propensities, preventing aberrations 
from duty, exciting to industry and securing 
improvement.'^ While it did not deny " the 
propriety and necessity of corporal suffering 
as a means of discipline '^ it resorted to it 
rarely, believing that ''frequent application 
was not improving to the character of the 
pupil or the temper of the instructor*.'' 
Pupils were required to attend church and 
to take part in morning and evening devo- 
tional exercises. 
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III 

A pamphlet of 19 pages, published March 
25, 1826^ gives some acooant of the school. 
It admitted no pupils more than twelve 
years old, receiving boys only "while yet 
Tery young, before they can have formed 
bad habits, and before any constitutional 
defects become confirmed/' The study of 
[English was first in importance. "One 
instruc^^r'^ was "exclusively devoted to elo- 
cution/' There were native teachers of 
** French, Spanish, German and Italian"— 
an unusual arrangement for those languages. 
There were some boys to whom they taught 
no Latin, and more to whom they taught no 
Orcein, but instruction was provided to any 
extent desired. While, favoring literary in 
preference to scientific pursuits "because 
they exercise intimate and direct infiuence 
on morals,'' they considered education im- 
perfect without the latter, and assigned '^ a 
very considerable portion of time " to math- 
ematics. They considered the most ap- 
proved method of teaching the inductive. 
''Food, sleep, and exercise must be regu- 
lated, purity protected, life guaranteed 
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against casualties^ and temperance and exer- 
cise be set, even in the dawn of existence, 
to keep watch over health/' A pupil and 
friend of Jahn was secured to teach gym- 
nastics. In discipline the principle of sub- 
ordination was considered '^a fundamental 
one, incapable of any compromise, and ad- 
mitting no eyasion/' A uniform was re- 
quired : ^' Ooat or roundabout and trousers 
of blue grey broadcloth with bright buttons, 
waist coat of light blue kerseymere, for 
winter. Blue nankin or cotton suit complete 
for summer ; and for holidajs — blue silk or 
bombazine coat or roundabout, white jacket 
and trousers, drill or marseilles/^ There 
were only two vacations, in April and Oc- 
tober, of three weeks each. The terms 
were $300 a year ^'for living and instruc- 
tion''. 

IV 

In 1831, when Mr. Bancroft retired from 
the school, it had numbered altogether' 
290 pupils : 99 from Massachusetts, 46 from 
New York, 32 from Maryland, 34 from 
South Carolina, with representatives from 
13 other States, from Lower Canada, the 
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West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, and Europe. 
There are many well-known names in this 
list : Thomas G. Appleton, Henry W. Bel- 
lows, W. Ellery Ghanning, William Law- 
rence, Samuel J. May, Samuel T. Morse, 
Liathrop J. (John Lothrop) Motley, Harri- 
son G. Otis, George Peabody, Joseph White, 
of Massachusetts ; James 0. Brevoort, Philip 
Kearney, and Samuel Ward, of New York ; 
and so on. 

But it had never prospered financially, 
and he was glad to give it up to devote 
himself entirely to literary work. In 1835 
he removed to Springfield. 

V 

As early as 1823 he had published a vol- 
ume of poems, and he had since then been a 
contributor to the North American Review 
and the American Quarterly Review. He 
translated not only German poems, but 
three of the historical works of Heeren, his 
favorite professor at Gottingen. But the 
work of his life appeared first in 1834, when 
the initial volume of his ^^ History of the 
Colonization of the United States " was pub- 
lished in Boston. 
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VI 

In his preface he says : 

I have formed the design of writing a history 
of the United States from the discoyery of the 
American Continent to the present time. As the 
moment arrives for publishing a portion of the work, 
I am impressed more strongly than ever with a 
sense of the grandeur and vastness of the subject ; 
and am ready to charge myself with presumption 
for venturing on so bold an enterprise. I can find 
for myself no excuse but in the sincerity with 
which I have sought to collect truth from trust, 
worthy documents and testimony. I have desired 
to give to the work the interest of authenticity. I 
have applied, as I have proceeded, the principles of 
historical skepticism, and, not allowing myself to 
grow weary in comparing witnesses, or consulting 
codes of laws, I have endeavored to impart origin- 
ality to my narrative, by deriving it from writings 
and sources which were the contemporaries of the 
events that are described. Where different nations 
or different parties have been engaged in the same 
scenes, I have not failed to examine their respective 
reports. Such an investigation on any country 
would be laborious ; I need not say how much the 
labor is increased by the extent of our republic, the 
differences in the origin and early government of its 
component parts, and the multiplicity of topics, 
which require to be discussed and arranged''. 
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The three Tolnmes under this title ap- 
peared in 1834, 1837, and 1840. 

VII 

In the meantime he had taken active part 

in politics. His 
first address was 
on July 4, 1826, 
a t Northamp- 
ton, the day that 
Adams and Jeff- 
erson died ; and 
he did so much 
for his party that 
he was in Janu- 
inMiddlbLifb ary, 1838, ap- 

pointed collector of the port of Boston, 
where he remained nntil he resigned when 
Harrison took ofBce in 1841. In 1845 he 
was made by President Polk secretary of the 
navy, and in this capacity established the 
n. 8. Naval Academy at Annapolis and by 
prompt action in sending a fleet to the 
Pacific saved Oalifornia to us. While for a 
month acting secretary of war, in 1846 he 
ordered Oen. Taylor to advance to Rio 
Orande, the step that directly led to the 
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Mexican war. In September^ 1846, he re- 
signed to become minister to Great Britain, 
where he remained nntil the summer of 
1849. From 1867 to 1874 he was minister 
to Germany. His seryices as ambassador 
were able and successful. The Emperor 
William I. gave him his portrait with the 
inscription ^' The Emperor William I. to his 
friend George Bancroft, in remembrance of 
the years 1867-74.'' 

VIII 

All this time he had been still at work 
upon his history. In 1852 he published the 
first volume of his *' History of the Ameri- 
can Bevolution '', and other volumes ap- 
peared in 1853, and 1854, at which time the 
earlier volumes had reached their 15th edi- 
tion. The entire work was now known as his 
"History of the United States.'' The 7th 
volume appeared in 1858, the 8th in I860, 
and the 91;h in 1866. The 10th volume, 
bringing the narrative to the treaty of peace 
in 1782, appeared in 1874. In 1882 his 
*^ History of the Formation of the Constitu- 
tion " appeared in two volumes. Though 
under another title these really made the 
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11th and 12th yolnmes of his ^' History of 
the United States". Bat he had already 
made a revision of the entire work^ which 
in 1876 appeared in 6 volumes. The final 
revision appeared in 1885. After thus spend- 
ing more than half a century upon this one 
great achievement, he died in Washington^ 
Jan. 17, 1891^ his life almost entirely cover- 
ing the 19th century. 

IX 

The dignified statement of lofty purpose 
in his first preface was an earnest of the 
^ork of his life. His official places gave 
nim opportunity unequalled to examine 
original documents in this country and in 
Europe^ and he left no stone unturned to 
give in every instance the exact fact^ with 
all the local coloring that investigation 
could recover. He dictated rapidly^ but re- 
wrote again and again. One of his earliest 
volumes was in its original form eight times 
as long as when published <^. History is in 
his hands not a chronicle, but a philosophi- 
cal narration, and for the period which it 
covers his work must always be the standard 
authority. 
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X 

His life vaa mostly in the tmnahine. He 
married twice, 
both times hapi- 
ly, and his home- 
life was delight- 
ful. He enter- 
' tained many dis- 
tinguished a n - 
thors aod statea- 
meD, and was 
himself a wel- 
m Old Aam oome guest a t 

many of the choicest gatherings in this 
country and in Europe. Obarlea Dickens 
said of him, "Ilanoroft is a famous man ; 
a straightforward, manly, earnest heart^." 
As history was his work, so roses were his 
hobby. At RoseolySe, his summer home at 
Newpr>rt, he spent much of his time among 
his flowers, and recorded them as carefully as 
his documentary records. He was also fond 
of horse-back riding. When he was 80 years 
old ho rode his young Eentnoky thorough- 
bred 3G miles one day, along the backs of 
the Potomac*. 
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When he was a boy his mother said to him: 
'* My son, I do not wish you to become a 
rich man, but I would have you be an afflu- 
ent man ; ad fluo, always a little more com-* 
ing in than going out*/' He was true to 
this wish, and leaves the example of a long 
and well-spent life. 
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WM. CULLEN BRYANT 



I 

Bryant's life was almost contemporary with 
Bancroft's. He was born six years earlier 
and died thirteen years earlier^ lacking six- 
teen years of completing a century. He was 
born Nov. 3, 1794. His father was a western 
Massachusetts physician of Puritan stock, 
and his mother was^ like Longfellow's, a 
lineal descendant of John Alden, and Pris- 
cilla Mullins. He was precocious from the 
start. His head was of such abnormal size 
that his father used to dip It every morning 
in a spring of cold water. He knew his 
letters when he was sixteen months old, went 
to school at four, could repeat Watts's hymns 
at five, made verse at eight, and at ten de- 
livered a rhymed address, and got ninepenoe 
from his grandfather for turning the firdt 
chapter of Job into verse. At fourteen 

(295) 
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he brought out two political poents, and 
when a aecDcd edition was demanded a cer- 
tificate of bis age was inserted. At seventeen 
he wrote the poem Thanatopaia, which etill 
gives him his greatest fame. At tweoty-five 
he read the poem before the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa society, at thirty-one became 
editor of the United States Review, and at 
thirty-five of the Evening Post, on which 
his main work was to be for half a century. 
II 
At sixteen he entered Williams colkge, 
but withdrew af- 
ter two terms, and 
stndied law. He 

(practised tor a 
time in PJainfleld 
and Qreat Bsr- 
rington, bat gave 
mnch of bis time 
to writing. In 
tiuL.»N c. vbrplakck. i7si;-i8to igSl he published 
bis first collection of poems. It was re- 
viewed with warm commendation hy dulian 
C. Verplanck, the literary antbority of the 
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time^ through whom he was appointed aa- 
sistant editor of a projected periodical to be 
called the New York Review. In 1825 he 
removed to New Tork^ but the magazine 
did not prove a success^ an^ his poems 
brought him little. When in nig later life 
a friend spoke of paying $20 for a copy of 
the first edition of his poems, Mr. Bryant 
said, ** More by a long shot than I ever re- 
ceived for writing the whole work^.'' So 
the young poet gave up literature as a pro- 
fession, writing to his friend Dana, ^' Ton 
know politics and a belly-full are better than 
poetry and starvation ^." In 1 82 8 he entered 
journalism, soon becoming editor-in-chief 
and part owner of the Evening Post. 

Ill 

In this he was eminently successful. The 
Evening Post when he took it was a strong 
federalist paper, but he changed it into an 
organ of democracy and free trade. Jour- 
nalism was somewhat violent in those days, 
and he never hesitated to express his opin- 
ions with emphasis and to defend them even 
when personal violence was threatened. On 
one occasion he attacked another editor. 



\ 

V ' 
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William L. Stone, with a cowhide*. He de- 
fended the abolitioniatB and opposed the an- 
nexation of Texas and the war with Mexico. 
The paper was denounced by his party, and 
he was instnimental in forming the free-soil 
party in 1848. In 1856 he joined the repub- 
lican party, and in 1860 was one of the 
presidential electors of Abraham Lincoln. 
Throughout the war he was a vehement de- 
fender of the Union, and an advocate of the 
emancipation of the slaves; after the war 
he counselled a policy of reconciliation. 
Prosperity followed his adherence to convic- 
tion, and in his later life he was able to 
gratify all his tastes. His residence at 
Boslyn, Long Island, was known as Oedar- 
mere. 

IV 

What might have been his literary rank 
had the rewards of his strictly literary work 
been sufficient to warrant him in giving all 
his time to it, can perhaps hardly be esti- 
mated. Certainly the spare time that he 
gave to poetry in his later life did not pro- 
duce anything to equal the importance of 
his early work. When a man who dies at 
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ninety-four is best known by a poem he 
wrote at seventeen, the promise of his youth 
has not been fulfilled. He published an- 
other edition of his poems in 1832, and still 
another, somewhat enlarged, in 1842. In 
1863 he published ''Thirty Poems'', which 
were afterwards incorporated in the regular 
editions. He never tried to write a long 
poem, holding the opinion afterwards elab- 
orated by Poe, that a loug poem is, like a 
long ecstasy, impossible, and that the great 
works of Homer, Dante, Spencer, Tasso, and 
Milton, are merely a collection of short poems 
struDg together upon a thread of story ''. 

V 

After the death of his wife in 1872 he felt 
like Longfellow the necessity of some dis- 
traction from the sorrows of his loss, and 
like Longfellow (see page 52) undertook 
translation, turning the Iliad and the Odyssey 
into blank verse at the rate of forty lines a 
day*. But the best literary work of his 
later life was his orations and addresses, 
many of which showed much power as well 
as grace. To the last of these addresses he 
owed his death. He had accepted the invi- 
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tation of the Italian residents of New York 
to speak at the nnyeiling of the statute of 
Mazzini in Central Park on May 29^ 1878. 
He was exposed to the sun for some honrs^ 
and after walking across the Park fell as he 
assended the steps of the house of a friend. 
He was stunned^ and died on June 12. 

VI 

He had a distinct poetic creed that the best 
poetry was to be found '* in the yicissitudes 
of human lif e^ in the emotions of the human 
hearty and in the relations of man to man,'' 
and that '^ he who can present them in com- 
binations and lights which at once affect the 
mind with a deep sense of their truth and 
beauty is the poet.'' Tet this hardly de- 
scribes the poems by which he is the best 
known. He was eminently a meditative 
poet. As such he is often compared with 
Wordsworth, whose " Excursion " was writ- 
ten after '^ Thanatopsis ". Stedman says that 
Wordsworth was the master of Bryant's 
youth ; and quotes him as saying that ^^ Up- 
on opening Wordsworth a thousand springs 
seemed to gush up at once in his heart, and 
the face of nature of a sudden to change into 
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strange freshness and life^^' But while in 
choice of simple subjects in nature and in 
manner Bryant resembles Wordsworth, he 
has no such profundity or breadth of view. 

VII 

Nor has he the same care in expression. 
Dorothy Wordsworth remarks somewhere in 
her journal; '' William has come back tired : 
he has spent all day in thinking of anadjec- 
tiye for the cuckoo/' But Bryant does not 
hesitate to write/ ^' The sun was near his 
setio/' 

As a recent critic has well pointed out, in 
Wordsworth we find this sensitive recogni- 
tion of nature '' through the veil that seems 
to hide ^\ — nature as we would fain belieye 
her, our virgin mother^ a Primavera singing 
out of the very dust of which our bodies are 
wrought. In Bryant we find that Nature is 
but a key to himself. High, serene, caltn, 
and sometimes beautifully so, she rises like 
an eidolon of Bryant^^. 

VIII 
He continues, 

Through Wordsworth we learn love and rever- 
ence for nature ; he teaches us that she will suffer 
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U8 like little children to come unto her, and we 
find rest, refreshment and delight. 

"' She {dyes us eye? she flrives us ears 
And tender hopes and delicate fears. 
A heart the fountain of soft tears 
And love and thought and joy.** 

In Bryant nature is a patch on a New England 
hillside. There is much beauty, much tenderness, 
much room for virtuous reverie and noble thought, 
but nature for him does not vary with its changing 
seasons. It is October, sunshine or shade, all the 
year ; there is but one music in the pines, but one 
rustle in the fallen leaves ; the grasses speak in mon- 
otone. Sometimes, it is true, Bryant is half con- 
scious of a girlish spirit in nature, as if she were 
dodging round his subject, too quick to catch. He 
attempts to lay hold of her, and writes Sella and 
Little Children of the Snow. But nature, the wood 
nymph, is denied to him ; she enchants all poets, 
they all woo hereon summer eves by haunted 
stream," but few hold commerce with her. Few 
can say :— 

""*■ Here at the fountain's sliding foot 
Or at some fruit-tree's Tossy root, 
Casting the body's vest a«ide 
My soul into the boughs does glide." 

IX 

Bnt he adds : 

Although Bryant does not reveal to us the holy 
spirit of nature as Wordsworth does, or nature the 
forest nymph as Theocritus does, or even portray 
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all her outward aipeoU, he does show the most im- 
portant significance of nature for us. That light 
carelessness which some poets have, which from its 
Tery lightness is able to catch *'the gay motes that 
people the sunbeams," is meet for the holiday time 
of life, for feast-days and for youth. We hare a 
more abiding need. We need a constant insistence 
upon the moral law. Our faith is weak ; with the 
bodily eye we cannot always discern how that law 
prevails in the world about us. The difficulties of be- 
lief cannot be overcome without the help of beauty, 
which bare laws of cause and effect, probable rules 
for escaping evils, cannot of their own nature put 
on. We need poets to make that moral law beauti- 
ful in our eyes, to " endue it with heavenly gifts," 
to cover it with "thoughts beyond the reaches of 
our souls " or with an authority that we will not 
question. Whatever man does so deserves well of 
the people. Bryant, in narrow limits, perhaps, and 
with uneven powers, has done this for us. Men 
with need of metaphysical and subtle reasonings, 
and men too much in the glare of common sense, 
may not feel the value of his work, but 

'* Country folks who live beneath 
The shadow of the steeple, 
The parson and the parson^s wife 
And mostly married people. 
Youth ffreen and happy In first love 
So thankful for Illusion,''— 

all these will feel that Bryant has added a touch of 
poetry to that moral law, has helped to show more 
clearly a loveliness which our hearts accept as inher- 
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wt in It, ftnd to ibow how tli4t moral betDty bt- 
longi to Bttrth, our mother, tnd U aomehow In 
bannonf with the powers that dnw the tracery In 
ferni and froit, and put their colon In the poppy 
and the dandelion, "The Porett Hymn", "The 
Planting of the Apple Tree ", " The Deaih of the 
Flowen", " OFalreat of the Rural Maldi", "Oreen 
Hirer ", and a number of other poemi, Incompletely 
perhapi, and with vailoui degree* ot excellence, 
bear wltncH to thii great eervlce whl^ be bai thui 
rendered to ui. 

X 
Next to ThRnatoplit perhaps hia most 
famoni poem is 
"To a Water- 
fowl ", Hartley 
Coleridge o n o e 
read this to Mat- 
thew Arnold, 
after aakiog him 
if he wished to 
hear the best 
short poem in 
uiTniiir A»oLD. 18M-1886 the English lan- 
guage. It was written in 181fi, when he was 
SI yean old. 

TO A WATBRPOWL 
Whither, mldat falling dew, 
While glow the heaveni with the last itepi of day. 
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Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way 7 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
Or where the rocking billows rise, and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Tet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon Shalt thou flnd a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 
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XI 

Another of his beat known poems is ^' A 
Forest Hymn *\ beginning : 

The groves were God's first temples. 

But perhaps the line of his moat often 
quoted is the first of the following poem, 
written not long after. 

THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 

The melancholy days are come, the aaddest of the 
' year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadowa 

brown and aere. 
Heaped in the hoUowa of the grove, the autumn 

leavea lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying guat, and to the rabbit'a 

tread ; 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 

ahrubathe jay, 
And from the wood-top calla the crow through all 

the glcomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 

lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous aiater- 

hood? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 

flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beda, with the fair and good 

of oura. 
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The rain la falling where they lie, bat the cold 

NoTember rain 
Gallfl not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 

again. 

* 

The wind-flower and the yiolet, they perished long 

ago, 
And the brier-roee and the orchis died amid the 

summer glow ; 
But on the hills the golden-rod, and the aster in the 

wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn 

beauty stood. 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 

the plague on men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from 

upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still 
such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their win- 
ter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore. 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 

died. 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by 

my side. 
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In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests 

cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so loyely should have a life 

so brief : 
Tet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 

friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 

flowers. 

XII 

The declamation days of forty years ago re- 
sounded with ''The African Ohief '^ begin- 
ning: 

Chained in the market place he stood, 
A man of giant frame. 

'* The Evening Wind '', " To the Fringed 
Gentian'', ''The Planting of the Apple 
Tree '', and the Flood of Years '' are all well 
known. 

Bat none of these touch the heart like the 

poems of Longfellow. The fact is Bryant was 

cold. Lowell wrote : 

There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as dignified. 
As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ignifled, 
Save when by reflection 't is kindled o' nights 
With a semblance of flame by the chill Northern 

Lights. 
He may rank (Grlswold says so) flrst bard of your 

nation 
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(There 'a no doubt that be standB in Bupreme ice- 

olation), 
Tour topmost ParoasBui he may set his heel on, 
But no warm applauses come, peal following peal 

on,— 
He 's too smooth and too polished to hang any zeal 

on: 
Unqualified merits, I '11 grant, if you choose, he baa 

'em, 
But he lacks the one merit of kindling enthusiasm ; 
If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul. 
Like being stirred up witti the very North Pole. 

XIII 

In his own YerseB on the poet there are 
these stanzas. 

The secret wouldst thou know 

To touch the heart or fire the blood at will ? 
Let thine own eyes o'erflow ; 

Let thy lips quiyer with the passionate thrill ; 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be past, 
And bind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 

Then, should thy verse appear 

Halting and harsh, and all unaptly wrought. 
Touch the crude line with fear. 

Save in the moment of Impassioned thought ; 
Then summon back the original glow, and mend 
The strain with rapture that with fire was penned. 
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XIV 

Little of this thrill, this glow, appears in 
his poems. They might all have been writ- 
ten like his translations, at the rate of forty 
lines a day. In the poem entitled '' A Life- 
time '' he reviews his career. It was writ- 
ten soon after the death of his wife. The 
last stanzas are these : 

And one there is amoDg them, 

With a star upon her brow, 
In her life a loTely woman, 

A sinless seraph now. 

I know the sweet calm features ; 

The peerless smile I know, 
And I stretch my arms with transport 

From where I stand below. 

And the quick tears drown my eyelids, 

But the airy figures fade. 
And the shining battlements darken 

And blend with the evening shade. 

I am gazing into the twilight 
Where the dim seen meadows lie, 

And the wind of night is swaying 
The trees with a heavy sigh. 

One has only to compare these with Brown- 
ing's ''Lines to E. B. B.^' to see what a dif- 
ference there is between feeling and the con- 
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templation of feeling. Daring Mrs. Bryant's 

illness Hawthorne met Bryant at the house 

of the Brownings in Florence, and wrote : 

I take him to be one who cannot get closely home 
to his sorrow, nor feel it so sensibly as he gladly 
would ; and in consequence of that deficiency, the 
world lacks substance* to him. It is partly the re- 
sult, perhaps, of his not haying sufficiently culti- 
▼ated his emotional nature. His poetry cdiows it 
and his personal intercourse, though kindly, does not 
stir one's blood in the least*. 

XV 

It has been said that there was no humor 
in his Terse, but there are attempts at humor, 
as in ''To a Mosquito '^ ''A Meditation on 
Bhode Island Goal **, and '' Bobert of Lin- 
ooln '^ ; in fact, the last has so much more 
of brightness and joy in it than most of his 
poems that we give it. 

ROBERT OP LINCOLN 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed. 
Near to the nest of his little dame. 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o'-link, bob o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
€nug and safe fs that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the summer flowers, 

Ohee, chee, chee. 
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Robert of Lincoln is gayly diMt, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sore there was never a bird so fine. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings. 
Passing at home a patient life. 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieyes and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, diee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he. 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
BobK>Mink, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Oatch me, cowardly knaves, if you can I 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Biz white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight 1 
There as the mother sits all day. 
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Robert ii singing with all his might : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o*4ink, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 

Ghee, chee, chee. 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 

Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gktthering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
OS. is his holiday garment laid. 
Half forgotten that merry air : 
Bob-o'-link, bob o' -link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Ghee, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
Bob-o'link, bob o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
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When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

XVI 

There certainly was humor in his nature^ 
for this is how he describes his marriage. 

Dbar Mother :— I hasten to send you the mel- 
ancholy intelligence of what has lately happened to 
me. 

Early on the evening of the eleventh day of the 
present month I was at a neighboring house in this 
village. Several people of both sexes were assem- 
bled in one of the apartments, and three or four 
others, with myself, were in another. At last came 
in a little elderly gentleman, pale, thin, with a solenm 
countenance, pleuritic voice, hooked nose, and hol- 
low ejes. It was not long before we were sum- 
moned to attend in the apartment where he and the 
rest of the company were gathered. We went in 
and took our seats ; the little elderly gentleman with 
the hooked nose prayed, and we all stood up. When 
he had finished most of us sat down. The gentle- 
man with the hooked nose then muttered certain 
cabalistical expressions, which I was too much 
freightened to remember, but I recollect that at the 
conclusion I was given to understand that I was 
married to a young lady of the name of Francis 
Fairchild, whom I perceived standing by my side, 
and I hope in the course of a few months to have 
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the pliasore of Introducing to jou as your daughter- 
in-law, which ii a matter of some interest to the 
poor girl, who has neither father nor mother in the 
world*. 

XVI 

In his language he was severely simple. 
He once gaye the following advice to a young 
man who had offered an article for the Hve- 
ning Post. 

My young friend, I observe that you have used 
several French expressions in your letter. I think 
if you will study the English language, that you 
find it capable of expressing all the ideas that you 
may have. I have always found it so, and in all 
that I have written I do not recall an instance where 
I was tempted to use a foreign word, but that, on 
searching, I have found a better one in my own 
language. 

Be iimpU, unaffected; be honeet in your speaking 
and writing. Never use a long word when a short 
one will do as well. 

Oall a spade by its name, not a well-known oblong 
instrument of manual labor; let a home be a home, 
and not a residence ; a place, a plaee, not a locality ; 
and so on of the rest. When a short word wiU do, 
you always lose by a long one. You lose in clear- 
ness; you lose in honest expression of meaning; 
and in the estimation of all men who are capable of 
judging, you lose in reputation for ability. 
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The only true way to shine, even in the f alae 
world, is to be modest and unassuming. Falsehood 
may be a thick crust, but In the course of time truth 
will find a place to break through. Elegance of 
language may not be in the power of us all, but 
Hmplieitj/ and BtraiigTUfortoardneu are. 

Write much as you would speak,.and as you 
think. If with your inferior, speak no coarser than 
usual; if with yoursuperior, speak no finer. Be what 
you say and within the rules of prudence. No one 
was ever a gainer by singularity of words or in pro- 
nunciation. The truly wise man will so speak that 
no one will observe how he speaks. A man may 
show great knowledge of chemistry by carrying 
bladders of strange gases to breathe : but one will 
enjoy better health, and find more time for business, 
who lives on common air. 

XVII 

It will be observed that he is not always 
careful to be accurate. Ooarser and finer 
should be adyerbs. S ted man says^ 

As for his diction, he began when there was no 
Feast of Pentecost with its gift of tongues. I think 
that the available portion of a. poet's vocabulary is 
that which he acquires in youth, during his forma- 
tive period. It \a easier for an adult to learn a 
foreign language than to enlarge greatly his native 
range of words, and have thom at every-day com- 
mand. Bryant's early reading was before the great 
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reyival which brought into use the romance-words 
of Ohaucer, Spenser, and the Elizabethan age. It 
was derived from the poorest, if the smoothest 
English period— that which began with Pope and 
ended with Cowper. The rich advantage of a 
modern equipment is visible in Tennyson, who had 
Keats and Shelly for his predecessors ; not to con- 
sider Swinburne, who, above his supernatural gifts 
of rhythm and language, owes much to youthful 
explorations in classic and Continental tongues. No 
doubt Bryant's models confirmed his natural restric- 
tions of speech. But even this narrow verbal range 
has made his poetry strong and pure; and now, 
when expression has been carried to its extreme, it 
is an occasional relief to recur to the clearness, to 
the exact appreciation of words, discoverable in 
every portion of his verse and prose. It is like a 
return from a florid renaissance to the antique ; and 
indeed there was something Doric in Bryant's 
nature*. 

XIX 

Edward Everett said of him^ 

The beautiful, pathetic, and sublime, are always 
simple and natural, and marked by a certain serene 
unconsciousness of effort. This is the character of 
Mr. Bryant's poetry*. 

Prof. Wilson wrote, 

The chief charm of Bryant's genius consists in 
tender pensiveness and moral melancholy breathing 
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through all his contemplations, dreams, and reveries, 
eyen such as in the main are glad, and giving assur- 
ance of a pure spirit, benevolent to all human crea- 
tures, and habitually pious in the felt omnipresence 
of the creator. His poetry overflows with natural 
religion^with what Wordsworth calls ** the religion 
of the woods ". 

XX 

Unquestionably the man was greater than 
his work. For the celebration of his 70th 
birthday Whittier wrote : 

We praise not now the poet's art, 
The rounded beauty of his song ; 
Who weighs him from his life apart 
Must do his nobler nature wrong. 

His was a noble, self-contained, calm, vir- 
tuous life. In his habits he was a Spartan. 
To the end of his life he rose early in the 
morning, exercised with dumb bells, pole, 
and horizontal bar for an hour or more be- 
fore breakfast, adhering to a spare diet, and 
walking rain or shine to and from his office, 
three miles away^. His fine face was the 
delight of painters and sculptors. At his 
funeral his poem ''June'' was recited. 
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JUNE 

I gazed upon the glorious tkj 

And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 

At rest within the ground, 
'Twere pleasant, that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune. 

And groyes a joyous sound, 
The sexton's hand, my grave to make. 
The rich, green mountain-turf should break. 

A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet. 
And icy clods above it rolled. 

While fierce the tempests beat- 
Away !— I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet. 
And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 

There through the long, long summer hours» 

The golden light should lie, 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 

Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell ; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 
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And wliat if cheerful ihouts at noon 

Oome, from the Tillage sent, 
Or tongs of maida, beneath the moon 

With fairy laughter blent ? 
And what if, in the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 

Of mj low monument ? 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 

I know that I no more should see 

The season's glorious show, 
Nor would its brightness shine for me, 

Nor its wild music flow ; 
But if, around my place of sleep. 
The friends I love should come to weep, 

They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 

The thought of what has been. 
And speak of one who cannot share 

The gladness of the scene ; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is that his grave is green ; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 
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I 

In 1869 Whittier wrote for the Burns fes- 
tiyal in Boston : 

Rendering to Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing the homage which the intellect owes to genius, 
we turn to Bums if not with i^we, with reverence, 
with a feeling of personal interest and affection. 
We admire others, we loye him. 

So the reader turns from Bryant to Whit- 
tier. Bryant wrote much which appeals to 
our intellects, but Whittier has touched all 
our hearts. He has attained that greatest 
triumph of the poet, that when some of our 
tenderest feelings come to us it is his words 
which best satisfy us to express them. 

II 

He is especially the poet of common life. 
Stedman says : 

(327) 
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His muse shielded him from the relaxing influence 
of luxury and superfine culture. These could not 
reach the primitive homestead in the beautiful Mer- 
rimac Valley, five miles out from the market-town 
of Haverhill, where all things were elementary and 
of the plainest cast . . . There was no affectation in the 
rusticity of his youth. It was the real thing, the 
neat and saving homeliness of the eastern farm. . . . 
Of our leading poets he was almost the only one 
who learned nature by working with her at all sea- 
sons, under the skies, in the wood and field*. 

Ill 

Whittier was born in the same year with 
Longfellow in a lonely farmhouse three 
miles southeast of the city of Hayerhill. 
The winding road leading to it is the one 
•described in " Snowbound '\ Near the road 
is the brook he describes^ and the inner 
life of the Quaker poet's family is pictured 
in " Snowbound **, which Kennedy calls, 
^' a little idyl, as delicate, spontaneous, and 
true to nature in its limnings, as a minute 
frost picture on a pane of glass, or the fairy 
landscape, richly mirrored in the film of a 
water-bubble*/' 

IV 

His first schoolmaster was Joshua Coffin 
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to whom Whittier has written a poetical 
epistle, in which he eays : 

I, the urchin unto whom, 
In that smoked and dingy room, 
Where the district gave thee rule 
O'er its ragged winter school, 
Thou didst teach the mysteries 
Of those weary A, B, O's,— 

Where, to fill the every pause 
Of thy wise and learned saws. 
Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle>rock and squall, 
And the goodman's voice, at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife,— 
Luring us by stories old. 
With a comic unction told. 
More than by the eloquence 
Of terse birchen arguments 
(Doubtful gain, I fear), to look 
With complacence on a book i » * * 

I, — the man of middle years. 
In whose sable locks appears 
Many a warning fleck of gray, — 
Looking back to that far day. 
And thy primal lessons, feel 
Grateful smiles my lips unseal. 

V 

His ''In School-Days'' gives ns another 

picture. 
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Still Bits the school-house by the road*, 

A ragged beggar simnlDg ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry-vines are running. 

Within, the master's desk is seen, 

Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 

The jack- knife's carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescos on its wall : 

Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 

Went storming out to playing I 

Long years ago a winter sun 

Shown over it at setting ; 
Lit up its western window-panes. 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls. 
And brown eyes full of grieving. 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face . 

Where pride and shame were mingled 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ; — 

* The old brown sohool-house is now no more, having been 
removed to make room for a reservoir. 
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As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 

The soft hand's light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 

" I'm sorry that I spelt the word : 

I hate to go above you, 
Because,"— the brown eyes lower fell, — 
''Because, you see, I love you 1 " 

VI 

In 1826^ when he was nineteen years old, 
he sent a poem to the Newburyport Free 
Press, which William Lloyd Garrison had 
just established. It was published, and an- 
other which was sent impressed the editor so 
much that he droye to the boy^s home, and 
urged him to obtain further education. 
But Whittier's father was poor, and in order 
to earn the money, he learned of a young 
man who worked on the farm to make 
women's shoes. He thus got together enough 
to pay for a suit of clothes, and for board 
and tuition for six months at Haverhill 
academy, where he went in April, 1827. He 
was one of the larger boys, awkward and 
bashful, but generally liked and looked up 
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to ai one who had " written for the news- 
paper *\ He was always kind to the smaller 
pupils, and had a loye of fun and a keen 
sense of humor under his grave and quiet 
exterior. He boarded with the editor of the 
Haverhill Gazette, and wrote poems for it. 

VII 

After the term had ended, in the autumn 
of 1827 he taught for a term the district 
school at West Amesbury, now Merrimac. 
In the spring of 1828 he returned to the 
academy for another six months. In the 
autumn his friend Garrison found a plape 
for him in Boston as writer for and practi- 
cally editor of the American Manufacturer, 
an advocate of protection to home industry, 
where his salary was $9 a week. In June, 
1829, he returned home, and remained until 
July, 1830, editing during the first six 
months the Haverhill Gazette, and writing 
verse and prose for the New Enjgland Review, 
of Hartford. In July, 1830, he became 
editor of the Review, and held that position 
for a year and a half, giving it up in Janu- 
ary, 1832, on account of ill-health and 
because he was needed at home. 
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VIII 
AlMQt this time he beoame absorlwd in the 
auti-alaTery oaase, and for twenty years he 
turned wide from a literary life to devote 
himaelf to abolition, as it waa termed. He 
was, he says : 

Called from dresm and tang, 
ThftDk Qod t 10 eulf to a itrlfe bo loDg, 
That, ere it cloied. the black, abundant hair 
Of boyhood reited dlTer-aowD and apare 
On manhood'a temples. 
He did this in fall coiiHoiousnesB of what it 
would cost him as an author, and said him- 
•elf, "For twenty yearB my name would 
hare injured the circulation of any of the 
literary or political journals in the country." 
Bryant eavB : " He made himself the 
champion of the 
slave when to aay 
aught against the 
national curse was 
to draw upon one's 
' eeJf the bitterest 
hatred, loathing, 
and contempt of 
the great majority 
Wttuji»cui.LiiiBBT*NT, nfti-i«T8of men through- 
out the land." 
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Samuel J. May declares that of all our 

poets he "baa 

from first to laat 

done most for 

the abolition 

I of slavery. All 

I my anti-slavery 

brethren, I 

doubt not, will 

unite with me to 

crown him as 

SiKUHL joMFH MiT. iTSTiSTi oyj laureato." 

IX 
In 1833 he publiabed at his own expense a 
pamphlet on the abolition of slavery, of 
which Lewis Tappan of New York after- 
wards brought out an edition of 10,000 for 
gratuitous distribution. On Dec. 4 the 
American Anti-Slavery Society was formed 
in Philadelphia. Wbittier was one of the 
secretaries, and one of a committee to draw 
up a declaration of principles. He after- 
wards described this convention in the At- 
lantic Monthly for Feb., 1874. 

He passed the year 1834 on the farm. In 
April an anti-slavery society was formed at 
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Haverhill^ and Whittier was made corres- 
ponding secretary. The feeling of the time 
is shown bj Mr. May^ in his '^Becollec- 
tions of the Anti-Slavery Conflict '\ He 
tells of a meeting he tried to hold there one 
Sabbath night, when stones were thrown 
through the blinds and windows till the 
audience rose and rushed for the doors. 
Whittier^s young sister Elizabeth would not 
leave Mr. May in spite of the panic, but 
passed out of the church on his arm. 

Whittier himself was not present, as he 
was holding an anti-slavery meeting in New 
Hampshire ; but he also met with similar re- 
ception. It was about this time that Garrison 
was dragged through the streets of Boston 
with a rope around his neck, and was rescued 
by the police, who hurried him into jail as 
the only place of safety. 

Whittier went to Philadelphia to edit the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, The office was 
sacked and burned by a mob in May^ 1838. 
With little delay the publication was re- 
sumed, and he remained there for more than 
a year, when failing health compelled him 
to give up the editorship and return home. 
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The Whittier of those days coald hardly 
be recognized in the peaceful^ loying, Qaaker- 
poet best know to this generation. But he 
says of himself : 

Without intending any dispiragement of my 
peaceable ancestry for many generations, I have still 
strong Buspicions that somewhat of the old Nonnan 
blood, something of the grim Berserker spirit, has 
been bequeathed to me. How else can I account 
for the intense childish eagerness with which I list- 
ened to the stories of old campaigners who fought 
their battles over again in my hearing 7 I can ac- 
count for it only on the supposition that the mis- 
chief was inherited — an heirloom from the old sea- 
kings of the ninth century. 

Nor did he ever regret the sacrifice he 
made. In a letter to the New York Nation 
he said in 1867 : 

I cannot be sufficiently thankful to the diyine 
Providence that so early called my attention to the 
great interests of humanity, saving me from the 
poor ambition and miserable jealousies of a selfish 
pursuit of literary reputation. Up to a compara- 
tively recent period my writings have been simply 
episodical, something apart from the real object and 
aim of my life ; and whatever of favor they have 
found with the public has come to me as a grateful 
surprise rather than as an expected reward. 
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XI 

In spite of his abolitionism he was elected 
to the State legislature in 1835 and in 183^^ 
declininfi; the election in 1837 ; and was for 
many years an active politician, a keen judge 
of character^ unselfish, and always looking 
at affairs with the eyes of a man of the peo- 
ple rather than with those of a student. 

In 1840 the old homestead was 8old and 
the family removed to Amesbury, partly for 
the sake of being near the Friends' meetiug 
house^ the poet joining them. The next 
four or five years were filled with earnest 
work for anti-slavery, though he was in 
straitened circumstances, dependiug upon 
his pen for his support. In 1844 he lived 
for six months in Lowell writing for the 
Middlesect Standard, a liberty paper. The 
election of 1844 brought up the question of 
the Mexican war and the extension of slav- 
ery, and his verses at this time were full 
of vigor against both. From 1847 to 1857 
he was one of the corresponding editors 
of the National Bra of Washin^^ton, during 
which period "Uncle Tom's Cabin'' ap- 
peared as a serial, and contributions were 
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frequent from Alice and Phoebe Gary, Lucy 
Larcom^ Grace Greenwood^ and Gail Hamil- 
ton. Whittier wrote more than eighty 
poems for it, including *' Maud MuUer '^ 
'^ Ichabod ", and a great deal of prose work, 
including "Literary Recreations '^ and 
'' Margart Smith's Journal ^\ This last was 
the best of his prose work, but is of small 
value compared with his poems. 

XI 

Kennedy divides his poems into four peri- 
ods : the first introductory, 1830-33 ; the 
second, storm and stress, 1833-53 ; the third 
transition, 1853-60 ; and the fourth, relig- 
ious and artistic repose, 1860 to his death. 

His early poems are not remarkable. That 
on *' The Deity '', the first which Garrison 
published for him, is only a paraphrase of 
the passage from the 19th chapter of the 
First Book of Kings, in which the forceful 
poetry of the original is diluted. His poetic 
instinct instead of springing forth full- armed, 
like Bryant^s, was developed slowly. 
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XII 

His anti-slavery verses were abundant. As 
May says : 

From 1882 to the close of our dreadful war in 
1866 his harp of liberty was never hung up : not an 
important occasion escaped him ; every significant 
incident drew from his heart some pertinent, and 
often very impressive or rousing verses. 

Kennedy says : 

There is nothing in American literature, unless it 
be the anti-slavery papers of Thoreau, which equals 
the sevenfold heated moral indignation of Whittier's 
poems on slavery ; there is a wild melody in them 
like that of highland pibrochs ; now plaintively 4Uid 
piteously pleading, and now burning with passion, 
irony, satire, scorn ; here glowing with tropical im- 
agery, as in^Toussaint L*Ouverture", and ''The 
Slaves of Martinique", and there rising into lofty 
moral atmospheres of faith when all seemed dark and 
hopeless^. 

XIII 

All this time Whittier regarded poetry as 
a means, not an end. Mr. Underwood says, 
^* His aim had been to reach the hearts of 
men, and poetic diction had been only the 
feathering of the arrows^.'' 

Stedman says : 
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Hb Imperfections were tbote of hU time and cIms, 

gioBBcd with & mlMlon 
tooTeTCometbem. He 
nerer leuned com- 

IpresalOD, and ttill ii 
troubled more with 
fatal fluencr than our 
otbeT poela of eqiud 
rank, by an InablUt; 
to reject poor BtanzaB 
and to stop at the 
Eliziaith Barbbtt BaomriHa, right place. Hn. 
""•■'*" Browning waa a prom- 

inent BufFerer In this respect. The two poets were 
so much alike, with their Indifference to method and 
taste, as to suggest the question {especially Id tIow 
of the Bub&ltem reform-verae-makers) whether ad- 
vocates of causes, and othsr people of great moral 
zeftl, are not relatlrely deficient in artistic conscien- 
tiouBnesa, and In what may be called (esthetic reci- 
tude, Therecamea period when Wblttler'sverse was 
composed solely with poetic Intent and after a less 
careless fashion. It Is chiefly that portion, written 
from 1800 onward, that baa secured him a more 
than local reputation'. 

XIV 

Yet, as the writer of the obitnary in the 
New York Nation pointed oat, the strong 
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tonio of the anti-slayery agitation gave a 
training in direotnesSi simplicity^ and genu- 
ineness. It taught him to shorten his sword, 
and to produce strong effects by common 
means. 

Two of these poems, ''Ichabod^' and 
''The Lost Ocasion^^ refer to Daniel Webs- 
ter, whose action upon slavery in the United 
States senate brought grief to his Massa- 
chusetts friends. ''Ichabod'^ (1851) has 
been called the purest and prof oundest moral 
lament in modern literature, whether Ameri- 
can or European, the grief of angels in arms 
over a traitor brother slain on the battlefields 

of heaven'. 

XV 

ICHABOD 1 

So fallen I so lost 1 the light withdrawn 

Which once he wore I 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 

Forevermore I 

Revile him not — the Tempter hath 

A snare for all ; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath. 

Befit his fall 1 

Oh ! dumb be passion's stormy rage, 
When he who might 
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Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 

Scorn 1 would the angels laugh, to mark 

A blight soul driven, 
Fiend goaded, down the endless dark, 

From hope and heaven I 

Let not the land once proud of him, 

Insult him now, 
Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 

Dishonored brow. 

But let its humbled sons, instead, 

From sea to lake, 
A long lament, as for the dead, 

In sadness make. 

Of all we loved and honored, nought 

Save power remains — 
A fallen angel's pride of thought. 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 

The soul has fled : 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 

The man is dead I 

Then pay the reverence of old days 

To his dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame 1 



k 
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XVI 
Linton thus oontruts his work with that 
of Poe : 

In Foe, helped It 
may be by htg naUve 
gift, we see the ad- 
mirable reiult ot much 
• tudy of words, 
rhythms, and assoa- 
ances, mellifluous, 
meanlDgleis Jlaglea, 
pleasant to musical 
ear*, this and but lit- 
K».*« Ai**« Po», 180B-1847 ye else ; in the other 
we find high thoughts, noble lessons (of which true 
poetry— DOt therefore didactic— is never void), and 
everywhere the outcome of gentle and hereto 
thought, preaching to us not as the preacher, but aa 
storm and sunshine, shy and dowers, and the various 
aspects of grand woods, and the Hue ot mountain 
beauty preach to us, speaking in masculine music to 
our souls. The difference between the two poets 
(the name given to both) \» the wide dlffereoce be- 
tween the sound that tickles the ears and the divine 
word that touches the heart*. 
XVII 
In 1849 he published hia anti-glaTery 
poems under the title " Voices of Freedom ". 
The next year he published his " Songs of 
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Labor ^^ a Yolnme which showed that his 
mind had beoome calmed by time, and was 
now capable of interesting itself in other 
than reform sabjects. The reader feels at 
once the breath of a fresher spirit^ as a 
traveller who has been toiling for weary 
leagnes through sandy deserts bares his brow 
with delight to the coolness and shade of a 
green forest through whose thick roof of 
leaves the garish sunlight scarcely sifts. 
The wrath of the reformer has expended 
itself 9 and the poet now returns^ with mind 
elevated and more tensly keyed with his 
moral warfare to the study of the beautiful 
in native themes and in home life^. 

XVIII 
In the decade from 1858 to 1868 he ^ote 
most of his ballads. Stedman calls him of 
all our poets the most natural balladist^ 
Holmes coming next. His ballads '^ have a 
spontaneity^ a subtle pathos, a sublimated 
sweetness of despair^ that take hold of the 
very heart strings. '^ '^ He has developed of 
late years the precious power of creating 
homely beauty, one of the rarest powers 
shown in modem literature. Homely life- 
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Bcenes, homely old sanctitieB of heroiaiiiB, he 
takes np, delineateB them with hiB intrepid 
fidelity in their homelineBB, and lo I there 
they are, beantifnl aa Indian corn or as 
plowed land under an October Bnn*." 
Kennedy says : 

Hte streDgth lies In bis moral oature, and In his 
power to tell a Btoiy 
melodlouslf , sfmply, 
and sweetly. Bucb 
ballads as "The 
Witch's Daughter" 
I and "Telling the 
' Bees "are asabeolute- 

ly faultless produc- 
tionsas Wordsworth's 
" Weare Seven", and 
his "Lucy Gray", 
or aa Uhland's " Dea 
WnxiAM woHDBwoBTH, 1170-1850 ganger's Pluch". or 
Wllllain Blake's "Mary". There Is in them the 
confident and unconscfous ease that marks the work 
of the highest genius. A. shower of ludd water 
dropB falls in no truer obedience to the law of per- 
fect sphericity than flowed from the pen of the 
poet these delicate creations In obedience to the law 
of perfect spontaneity*. 

XIX 
Hand Mnller is the hest known of his bal- 
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lads. It tells the story of the jndge who 
asked a drink of water of the barefooted 
farm girl making hay. The meeting makes 
them both wistful^ and the final couplet is 
repeatedly quoted : 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these, ''It might have been." 

This ballad has the distinction of being 
parodied perhaps oftener than any other that 
was ever written. Even Bret Harte did not 
disdain to write a seqaeU entitled ''Mrs. 
Judge Jenkins ^^ in which Maud married 
the jndge; but on the day that they were 
mated Maud's brother Bob was intoxicated. 
And when the summer came again the young 
bride bore him babies twain ; and the judge 
was blessed^ but thought it strange that 
bearing children made such a change. For 
Maud grew broad^ and red, and stout ; and 
the waist that his arm once clasped about was 
more than he now could span ; and he sighed 
as he pondered ruefully^ how that which in 
Maud has native grace, in Mrs. Jenkins was 
out of place ; and thought of the twins, and 
wished that they looked less like the man 
who raked the hay on Muller^s farm ; and 
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dreamed with pain of the day he wandered 
down the lane. If of all sad words of tongue 
and pen the saddest are> '^It might have 
been *\ more sad are those we daily see, — 
*'It is, but it hadn^t ought to be/^ 

It will be noticed that Bret Harte follows 
in the rhyme Mr. Whittier^s mispronuncia- 
tion of '* been *'. 

Phoebe Oarey, too, parodied it in '^Kate 
Ketchum *', who 

On a winter's night 

Went to a party dressed in white. 

Her chignon in a net of gold 

Was about as large as they ever sold. 

She angles for Tom Fudge, whom she 
supposes to be rich, and he angles for her, 
and they marry, each to find that the other 
is a poverty-stricken schemer. Her conclu- 
sion is : 

For of all hard things to bear and grin 
The hardest is knowing you're taken in. 

Ah well I as a general thing we fret 
About the one we didn't get ; 

But I think we needn't make a fuis 
If the one we don't want didn't get us. 
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XX 

Except for ''The Henchman*', written 
when he was 70 years old, '' Maud Mnller '% 
and ''Among the Hills '^ in which, on the 
other hand, a city woman falls in love with 
a manly farmer, are Whittier's nearest ap- 
approaches to depicting the master passion, 
love. " The song of the Qaaker bard is al- 
most virginal'/' 

He never married, and his tenderest feel- 
ing seemed to have been for his sister Eliza- 
beth, " oar yonngest and onr dearest " in 
" Snowbound '', who had charge of the poet's 
home for many years. She was a woman of 
lovely character, and fully sympathized with 
her brother in his literary work. Parton 
says he was accustomed to submit to her 
criticism the first copies of whatever he 
wrote''. 

His poems throughout breathe toward 
woman the chivalrous spirit of the gentlest 
soul, but there is no evidence that he ever 
found 

That not impossible she 

Who shall command my heart and me. 
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XXI 

The simplicity and earnestnesB of his songs 
made them peculiarly available for hymns, 
and some of them will be foand in almost 
every collection. Kennedy says : 

Many of Whlttler's purely religious poems are 
the most exquisite and beautiful ever written. The 
tender feeling, the warm-hearted trustfulness, and 
the reverent touch of his hymns speak directly to our 
hearts. The prayer hymn at the close of "The 
Brewing of Soma *\ and such poems as " At Last " 
and "The Wish of To-day '\ are unsurpassed in 
sacred song*. 

XXII 

These stanzas from '* Gone '' are printed 
in the '' Unitarian Hymn and Tune Bo6k'\ 

Another hand is beckoning us, 

Another call is given ; 
And glows once more with Angel-steps 

The path which reaches heaven. 

And half we deemed she needed not 

The changing of her sphere, 
To give to Heaven a Shining One, 

Who walked an Angel here. 

Alone unto our Father's will 

One thought hath reconciled ; 
That he whose love exceedeth ours 

Hath taken home his child. 
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Fold her, oh Father ! in thine arma, 

And let her henceforth be 
▲ messenger of love between 

Our human hearts and Thee. 

Still let her mild rebuking stand 

Between us and the wrong, 
And her dear memory ser^e to make 

Our faith in goodness stroDg. 

XXIII 
Stedman sajs : 

Whittier is the Galahad of modem poets, not 
emasculate, but vigorous and pure ; he hhs borne 
Christian's shield of faith and sword of the Spirit. 
He celebrates all braTe deeds and acts of renuncia- 
tion ; the heroism of martyrs and resistants, of the 
Huguenots, the Yaudois, the Quakers, the English 
reformers, serve him for many a song and ballad. 
At every pause after some new devotion, after some 
supreme offering by one of his comrades, it was the 
voice of Whittier that sang the paean and the re- 
quiem. It was by the common choice of our poets 
that he wrote the centennial hymn. No one else 
would venture where the priest of song alone should 
go. The composition begins imposingly : 

Our fathers' God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand ; 

and it is difficult to see how a poem for sacred music 
or for such an occasion could be more adequately 
wrought*. 
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XXIV 

When seoession came and war followed 
Whittier would have left the South to secede, 
and did not approve of armed defence. In 
'* A word for the Hour ^', he said : 

Let us press 
The golden cluster on our brave old flag 
In doser union, and, if numbering less, 
Brighter shall shine the stars which still remain. 

Hampered as he was by the Quaker theory 
of non-resistance, when he saw Col. Shaw 
ride forth at the head of the colored troops 
he said, '^ I have longed to speak the emotions 
of that hour, but I dared not lest I should 
give a new impulse to the war/' 

Yet he found many occasions to write. 
His *' Song of the Negro Boatmen *' was set 
to music and sung from Maine to California, 
and its weird chorus yet lingers in many 
ears. Of all his poems " Barbara Frietchie " 
is perhaps the most over-estimated. The 
incident was given to him by Mrs. South- 
worth, the novelist, and was as unreal as any- 
thing in her novels. The picture of Stone- 
wall Jackson, flushing as though detected in 
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a guilty act^ is now known to the North as 
well as the South to be unworthy of his noble 
nature. 

XXV 



Undoubtedly his best single work is 
"Snowbound'', truly "a winter idyl'\ 

Those who criticize his pastoral spirit as 
lacking Bryant's breadth of tone, Emerson's 
penetration, and Thoreau's details, confess 
that it is honest and that it comes by nature*. 
Burroughs says " Snowbound " is the '^ most 
faithful picture of our Northern winter that 
has yet been put into poetry." Stedman 
says : 

It giyes an ideal reproduction of the inner life of 
an old-fashioned American rustic home, not a peas- 
ant home, — far above that in refinement and poten- 
tialities,— but equally simple, frugal, and devout; 
a home of which no other land has furnished the 
coadequate type. 

Taken as a whole it is his most complete produc- 
tion, and a worthy successor to ''The Deserted Vil- 
lage ", and '* The Cotter's Saturday Night "•. 

XXVI 

It is worth noting that Burns was the first 
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poet whom Whit- 
tier knew, and sU 
ways his favorite, 
aa already shown 
I (page 387). 

This ia how he 
came to know the 
Scotch poet. One 
afternoon he was 
Robot bdbhb, i7Bfl-i79s gathering in hay 
on the farm, when a wandering peddler 
stopped and took from his pack a copy of 
Bams'a poems. The boy eagerly purchased 
it ; and allnding to the circumstance after- 
wards in hia poem, "Burns," he says : 

How oft thfttda;, with fond delay. 

I sought the maple's shadow. 
And sang with Bums the houra away, 

Forgetful of the meadow I 

Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead 

I heard the Bqulrrels leaping, 
The good dog listened while I read. 

And wagged his tall in keeping. 

XXVII 
Parkman called him " th« poet of New 
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EDglftod", aaying: 
"his geniDs drew 
i 1 8 noariBhment 
from her soil ; hie 
pages are the mir- 
I ror of her outward 
uatnre, and the 
atroDg atterance 
f her inward 

Francis Pahkhah. ]a»-lS«» life". 

Stedman makea this oompariBon : 

"As a poet of 
New England 
Whittier has little 
competition from 
the bookish Long- 
fellow, except for 
the latter's sincere 
feeling for the 
eastern sea and 
h«btwad,wort- lo».».llo*, shore, and artistic 
1607 1888 handling of the 

courtlier legends of the provinoe. He cer- 
tainly found a compeer in Lowell, whose dia- 
lect idyls prove that only genius is needed 
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toenableaeoholar, 
turoed f&rmer, to 
extract the riohest 

Iprodnots of the 
soil ; and tbe lyric 
lervor o( Lovell'B 
odes is oar most 
imaginative ex. 
preseion of that 
jAi<raRDe8iLLLow.LL, 1818 1801 jjew England sen- 
timent which haa extended itself, an ideal in- 
fluence, with the movement of its inheri- 
tors, to the farth- 
est West, Emer- 
son, on his part, 
ihas volatilized the 
essence of New 
England thonght 
into wreaths of 
spiritual beauty. 
Yet Mr. Parkmau, 

lUuaWiLDo EM.Haoi., 1808-1888 than whom HO 

scholar is lets given to looseness of expres- 
sion, terms Whittier the poet of New Eng- 
land, as if by eminence, and I think with 
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exceeding jnstioe. The title is based on 
apt recognition of evidence that we look to 
the people at large for the substance of 
national or sectional traits. The base, not 
the peak of the pyramid, determines its 
bearings • ''. 

XXVIII 

He wrote altogether nearly 400 poems. 
In 1849 a collection of his poems was pub- 
lished by B. B. Mussey & Co., Mr. Mussey 
being a prominent freesoiler. When Mr. 
Mussey died in 1855 the plates were pur- 
chased by Ticknor & Fields. When the 
complete edition of his poems was published 
in 1857, in his fiftieth year, he had reached 
a position of recognized eminence. He was 
invited to join in the organization of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and gave the aid of his 
work and name, in company with Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Prescott, 
Motley, and Trowbridge. From this time 
on his work was well paid for, and in 1883 
his publishers bought his copyright then 
existing, and for the future, at the same rate 
they paid to Longfellow and Lowell, 15,000 
a year*. 
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XXIX 

He wrote several poems for children^ such 
as '' King Solomon and the Ants ^\ ** Eed 
Biding Hood '* and '' The Robin ", and made 
two books of selections for them. Another 
compilation, ''Songs of Three Centuries'*, 
1876, shows his preferences among his fellow 
poets. Of his own verse he prefers the 
" Grave by the Lake ", from the *' Tent on 
the Beach'', "My Birthday", ''The Van- 
ishers", "In School-Days", "Laus Deo", 
and " The Eve of Election ". 

His last verses were written Aug. 29, 1892, 
nine days before his death, to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Here is a characteristic stanza : 

Sorrow Is real ; but the counterfeit, 

Which folly brings to It, 
We need thy wit and wisdom to resist 

O rarest Optimist I 

XXX 

Nearly all his life Whittier was an invalid, 
the overwork of his early journalistic days 
having brought on neuralgia and headache. 
For many years he could not write fifteen 
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minateB at a time 
without headache, 
which acoounta for 
the laok of finiah 
I in his earlier 
' worke, and perhapi 
for the faot that 
much waa left in 
which more careful 
jom. QuiKLm^rWHRmB revision w o o 1 d 
lew-iBw ha„ left ©at. A 

Btroke of paralysis on Sept. 3, 1893, de- 
prived him of the nse of one arm, and 
afFected the mndcles of the throat, ao that, 
unable to swallow, he was prevented from 
taking nourishment. He passed peacefully 
away on Dec. 7, able even to the last to reoog- 
nize the friends aronnd him. Among his 
pall bearers were Samuel J. May, Stedman, 
and Lucy Laroom. The services were con- 
ducted in the plain and quiet way of the 
society of Friends, for like Walt Whitman 
and Bayard Taylor he was of Quaker par- 
entage, and unlike them he remained a 
Quaker to the last. In his will he says that 
he was connected with that sect not only by 
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birthright^ but also by a settled conviction 
of the truth of its principles and the import- 
ance of its testimonies. He always held to 
the prescribed garb^ so far as the cnt of his 
coat was concerned^ but conformed in other 
ways to the custom of the world'. 
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Griffith (Goo.) Outline Blackfjoard Maps. 40. Ptn- set 8 00 

GroHzmann (M. P. E.) t A Working Manual of Child Study. 20 16:75 50 
T/ie Common School and The New Education. P 10:40 25 

HAHN(F.) The ChUd's German Book. 43 P 10:S7 40 

Hallmann (W. N.) Primary JCindergarten Ilelpi. 2:], 20 II 8:r)H 75 

Sketches from the History of Kdtica'ion . 15, 29 P 8 :39 'JO 

HaU (Marcella W.) Ortfmpy Made Efwj. 80 i) 10:1C0 75 

Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Vol. I. (all published). 88, 30 

16:887 1 OO 

Harlow ( W. IJ.) Early En glish Literal are. 42 O 1 : 1 :iH 75 

Harris (W. T.) t Natural Science in the Public, Schools. 4!) L KUdo .^O 

1 Art Education The True If, duf trial Education. 29 L 10:7 r 50- 
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Harris (W.T.) Horace Mann. L 16-^ S 60 

ThsThectryqf Education. S7 P 16:64 16 

The EducatUmai Value of Manual Training. 29, P 8:14 15 

University and 8c?ux)l Extension. 29P8:12 15 

Tiie General Gopemment and PuUie FditcatUm. 29 P 8:8 15 

Report on Pedagogical and Psychological Observation. 29, 25 P 8:6. . . 15 

Heermans (Forbes). Stories of the Far West. C 16:260 1 25 

Hegmer (H. P.) T?ie Young Scientist's Header. C 16:189 60 

•Helps to Self-Coltnre. 016:241 1 00 

Hendrick (Marf F. ) Questions in Literature. 42 B 16:100 85 

(W.) " The TabU is Set.'' A Comedy for Schools. 88,86 16:80.. . 15 

i Bri^ HUtory qf the Empire State. 48,53,56 12:218 75 

EevUw Questions for New York History. 58 P 16:16 06 

Syllalnises of U. S. History, for Regents' Examinations. 49, 58 perdoz. 50 

HennliT (Carl V.) Anatomical Manikin. 87 M 8:18 1 00 

Hinsdale (B. A .) Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges 29 P 8:1 1 15 

Schools and Studies. C12:362 150 

Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation. 36 C 16:70 50 

1 On the Pr&oince of Methodsof Teaching 81 C 16:376 1 00 

Pestalozzlan First- Year Arithmetic. 83, 20, 82 B llJ:217 60 

Pupils' Edition. B 16:156 85 

Second Year Arithmetic. B 16:236.... 50 

Homstone Slatlnf?, the best crayon surface made. 62, per gallon — 8 00 

Slated Paper, per square yard (If by mail, 60 cts.) 62 50 

HoBs(Geo.n.) Memory Oems. 38, 36 P 16:40 15 

Hotchklss (Viala P.) Le/^sons in Object Drawing. 52 L 4:82 50 

Houghton (W. U.) Polif.ieal Conspectus of U. S. History. 49 C 18x91... 2 00 

Hufphes (James L.) t Mistakes in Teaching. 27, 30, 16:135 60 

t How to Secure and Retain Attention. 27 C 16:98 50 

The Teacher's Critic, containing both the above. 27 16:235 1 00 

Huntlngrton (Rt. Rev. F. D.) UncmscUms Tvi/inn. 21, 27 P 16:45 15 

Button (II. H.) A Manual of Mensuration. 35, 32 B 16:168 60 

INTERLINEAR German Readingr-Book, Hamiltonian Method. 

43 12:88 ; 76 

Irringr (Washington). Rip Van Winkle, with Darley's Illustrations. P 16:85. 15 

Italian and English Correspondence. 44 P 12:90 60 

Italian Self -Taught. (See also Mabchetti). 48, 44 P 16:80 40 

JACKSON (E. P.) Glass Record Cards. 68 90 white and 10 colored 

cards 60 

Jacotot (Joseph). Sketch of, by R. H. Quick. P 16538 15 

Jennings (A. C.) Chronological Tables of Ancient History. 48 C 8:120... 1 00 

Jewell (F. 8.) Grammatical Diagrams. 41 12:207 76 

Johnson's Chart qf Astronomy. 46 On enamelled cloth, 40x46 Inches. . 8 60 

Jones (Richard), The Growth of the Idyls of the King. 12:161 1 60 

JuUand (Anna M.) Britf Views of U. S. History. 48 L 16:69 85 

KAROLY (Akin). ^ The Dilemmas of Labor and Education. C 12:77... 100 

Kay ( David ) . t Education and Educators. C 1 2:490 2 00 

Keller (C.) Monthly Report Cards. 53 2^x4 Inches, Per hundred... . 1 00 
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Kennedy (John). The Philotophyqf School DieclpHne. 87,80,81 P16'J88.S 15 

MuKtOTHkGof 28L16:6fl 60 

Kiddle (Henry) SfiOO Orammar QtiesHona, with Answers 41, 66 C 16:230. 1 00 

tKlndergrarten Essays. 88 C 18:176 1 00 

Knott (B. E.) The Beady Rtference Law Manual 61 C 8:381 8 00 

♦tLANDON (Jos.) School Management. 80 C 16:876 1 85 

lAne (Fred 11.) Elementary Greek Education. 15 L 16:85 50 

•tlifturle (8. S.) John Amos Comenius 10, 18 C 16:278 1 00 

Lawrenoe (E. C.) BecreatUms in Ancient Fields. C 18*177 1 00 

Leeii (James T.) The Claims qf Greek. 88 P 8:16 85 

lienstrom (C.) Easy Method qf Learning Swedish. 43 C 18:100 1 55 

liesslng (Q. E.) German Fables in Prose and Verse. 48 B 18:68 40 

Locke (John). Sketchqf.hy H. 11. Qniok. P 16:87 15 

Lowrte (R. W.) ITow to obtain Greatest Ben^tfrom a Book. 48 P 8:18. . 85 
Iiand(II.) Method qf Learning Banish and Norwegian. 12:lS&,$l.2fi\ h'ty 86 
liSrttleton (E.) The Problem qf Home Training. 81 C 18:800 1 50 

MAC ALPINE (Neil). English- GaUic and GoBlio-English Dictionary. 

(See also Stewart). 48 C 18:669 8 00 

M'Cully's Perforated Erasers. 68. Per doz 1 00 

• Maoe (W. 11.) A Working Manual qf American History. 48 C 16:897. . . 1 00 
McCosh (James), f Higher Education and a Common Language. 88 C 

8:180 75 

McKay (John B.) 100 Experiments in Natural Science. P 10:60 15 

♦ Mann (Horace). Thoughts for a Young Man. 16:341 1 00 

5*«fcA Q^, by W. T. Harris. L 16:50 50 

Map* for the Wall. See page 40. 

Maps, Belitf Maps. Switzerland. 46, 44 11x17^, $8.50; 88x84, $10.00. 

Palestine 82x85 10 00 

Griffith'* s Outlinf Blackboard Maps. 46Per8et 8 00 

Dissected Maps. United States sawn into States 75 

The Same, New York State sawn into (bounties 75 

— - Onondaga County. 46 Cloth, 4x4^ feet 10 00 

New York State. 46 Cloth, 61x76 inches 5 00 

Outline Maps (0x9) qfNew York. 45. Per pad of 50 15 

Political Maps. See page 46. 

Marble (A. P.) Powers of School Officers. 51 P 16:87 15 

Marohettl (u.) Method qf Learning Italian. 48, 44 C 18:818, •! .80; Key, . 85 

Balian Reader, with English Notes. 44 18:188 75 

Marenholti-Bnelow (Baroness) School Work-shop. 87 P 16:87 15 

i ChUd and Child Nature. Frajbel's Ed '1 Theories. 80, 88, 85 C 18^307. 1 50 

Maudftley(H.) Sex in ARnd and Education. 85,87 P 16:48 15 

Maxwell (W. II.) Examinations as Tests for Promotion. 80 P 8:11 15 

7'he Text-Books qf Comenius, cuts from Orbis Pictus. 10 8:84 26 

Meese (John D.) Facts in Literature. 48 P 16:88 16 

Metklejohn (J. M. D.) The New Education. 80, 88, 87 L 16:47 50 

An Old Educational Btformer (Dr. Andrew liell.) 18 C 16:188 1 00 

Melssner (M.) Method qf Learning German. 48 C 12:888 1 85 

Mlohael (O. S.) Algebra for Beginners. 35, 56 C 16:180 75 
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• MloU^an, Cfovemment Class Book of, Nichols, C 16:308 $1 00 

Mill (John Stuart) Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. 29 P 8:31 25 

Miller (Warner). Education as a Dep't of Oovemmmt. 29 P 8:12 16 

MUlfi (C. De B.) The Tree of Mythology. C 8:281 3 00 

Milne (James M.) Teachers' Institutes, Past and Present 15 P 8:22 25 

MUton (John). A Small Tractate of Education 27, 28 P 16:26 15 

Sketch qf, by R. H. Quick. P 16:55 15 

Minutes of the International Congress of Education. 1889. 28 C 12:4 vols. 5 GO 

Missouri, Civil Cfovemment rf^ Northam. 61 C 16:151 76 

Monroe (Will 8.) i Ladors qf Henry Barnard. 18, L 16:35 50 

Morey (Amelia). Outline qf Work in Elementary Language. 41 C 16:139. 5(^ 

Mottoes for the School Room. 7x14. Per set 1 00 

NEW YORK Question Book, with all the Questions of the Uniform. 
State, Cornell, Scholarship, and Normal Entrance Examinations, 

to March 31, 1890, with Answers. 56 8:461. P $1.00 ; C 2 OJ 

Th£ same. Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891. 56 M 8:63 25 

The same. Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892. 56 M 8:139 25 

Tfie sam£^ Supplements Nos. 1 and 2, In one volume. C 8:202 1 00 

New York Uniform Questions 

♦ The sams. Uniform only. Supplements No. 3, 1892-3 ; No. 4, 1693-4 ; 

No. 5, 1894-5; No. 6, 1895-6; No. 7, 1896-7; No. 8, 1897-8; 56, each C. . . . 1 OQ 

• The same. Questions in Drawing, 1892-96, 1896-98. 52, 56, each, 

C 16521 1 00 

The same. Questions in Algebra, Book-keeping, Physics. 56 M 16:65. 26 

The same. Questions In American History. 56 M 16:78 26 

The same, Questions in Arithmetic. 32, 56 M 16:49 26 

The same, t Questions in Civil Gov't, and School Law, 56 M. 16:92.. 25 

The same, Questions in Geography. 45, 56 M 16:73 25 

The same, iQuestions in Grammar. 56 M 16:75 — , 25 

The same. Questions in Methods and School Economy. 56 M 10:65. 25 

The same. Questions in Physiology. 56 M 16:69 25 

* State Examination Questions to 1894. C 16:402 1 00 

TJie same, for 1895, 96, 97, 98, each P 16:32 10 

' The Questions in Book-keeping, with Ansioers. 56 P 16:31 10 

Geography qf the Empire State 75 

Eistory of the Empire State, Hendrick. 48, 53, 56 C 12:203 75 

Civil Government qf tlie State of, Northam. 53 51, 52 C 16:231 76 

' Code of Public Instruction. Latest edition. 51 , 53 L 8:1075 2 50 

' — Natural History, and Cabinet Reports. Write for information. 

» Nichols (Chas. W.) Government Class-Book of the State cf Michigan. 

C 10.308 1 00 

Northam (Henry C.) t Civil Government of N. T. 53, 51, 56 C 16:231 ... 76 

T/ie same for Missouj^. 51 C 10:151 75 

Fixing tfie Facts of American History. 48 C 16:300 75 

Conversation al Lessons Leading to Geography. P 16:39 25 

Northend (Chas.) Memory Selections. Three Series. 38,36. Each.... 5& 

* t The Teacher and Parent. C 16:350 1 00 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. 28, 29 P 8:26 25 

Northrup (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. 13 C 16.-302. 1 86 
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Norwegrian Self -Tauffht (See also Lund). 43 P 12:87 $ 40 

Nnmber L.eBson8. On card-board, 7x11, after the Grub6 Method 10 

I^umeral Frames. 35 100 balls $1.25 ; 144 balls, $1.50. 

OSWALD (John). Dictionary of English Etymology. 41 C 16:806 2 00 

♦ t PAGE (David P.) The Theory and Practice of Tea/shing. 23,30,81 C 16:448 1 00 

Palmer (c. S.) Phyaidogy Cards, for Teachers. 37 70 cards, 2^x^ 50 

Pardon (Emma L.) Oral Instruction in Geography. 45 P 16:29 15 

Parsons (James Russell, jr.) t Prussian ScJiools. 15 C 8:91 1 00 

1 French Schools through American Eyes. 15 C 8:130 1 00 

♦ Patrick (J. N.) Elements of Pedagogics. C 16:422 1 00 

Pedagogical Pebbles. C 16:96 50 

Pattee(P. L.) Literature in PuUic Schools. 29P8:48 20 

Payne (Joseph), t Lectures on the Art of Education. 14 C 16:281 1 00 

Payne (W. H.) A Short History of Education. 15 C 16:105 60 

Pedagosrical Primers. Each 25 

1. School Management. 80 M 10:45. 2. Letter- Writing. M 16:37... 

Perez (B.) The First Three Years qf Childhood. 26, 23, 25 C 16:295.... 1 50 

Tiedemann*s Record of Infant Life. 27, 26 M 16:46 16 

PeriocUcals. The School Bulletin. 12, 56 Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. Per 

year 1 00 

Bound Vols. I-XXIV. C 4:200pp., each 2 00 

The Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Bound volume I. 38 C 16:337. 1 00^ 

The School Room, Bound volumes I-V. Each 150 

Pestalozzi (J. H.) *^ms Aim and Work, De Guimps. 20, 18 C 16:296. ... 1 50 

iSA^teA 0/, by R. H. Quick. P 16:40 16 

♦ t H&u) Gertrude Teaches her Children. 20 C 16:400 1 50 

"^ Letters on Early Education. 20 16:180 100 

Pestalozzian Arithmetics. 20 B 1st Year, 16:217. 2d Year, 16:236. Each 50 

Portrait. 63, 20 P 22x28 25 

Plck(Dr.E.) Dr. Pick's French Method. 44 L 16:118 100 

Memory, and the Rational Means of Improving it, 25, 44 16:193 1 00 

Pitcher (James). Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. 016:121, 50^ 

Plumb (Ohas. G.) Map Drawing qf New York. M8:16 25 

Pooler (Ohas. T.) Chart qf Civil Government. 51, 58 P 12x18, per hun.... 5 00 

IFvUs on Teaching Orthoepy. 86 P 16:15 10 

Preece (Mrs. Louise). Physical Culture. Illustrated. 37 4:292 2 OO 

Prentice (Mrs. J. B.) Review Problems in Arithmetic. 67, 32 P 16:93. ... 20 

Key to the above. 67, 32 P 16:20 25- 

Review Questions in Geography. 57, 45 P 16:48 15 

Crimen qf School Management and of Letter- Writing. 30 M pp. 45, 87. 

Each 25 

♦ QUICK (R. H.) Essays on Educational R^ormers. 16, 15, 18 C 12:831 . . 1 00 

BAKDALL-DIEHL. (Mrs. Anna). A Practical Delsarte Primer. 36 16:66 50 

Bask (E ) Easy Method qf Learning Icelandic. 43 12:128 1 25 

Bedway (J. W.) School Geography of Pennsylvania. 45 L 16:98 85 

Begents* Examination Paper. 58. Per 1,000 half -sheets 2 00 

Eicamination Becord. 58. For 432 scholars, $3.00 ; 864 scholars. 6 00 

Examination Syllabus, in U. S. History. 49, 58. P per dozen. ... 50 
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First Year Latin. CcRsar^ 8 Conspiracy, 67 P 16:20 10 

QuMtloui to June^ 1888. 57 Eleven edUUme, 

1. Complete vjith Key. 67 016:478 2 00 

8. Complete. Same as above, but withont the aDS were. Pp. 833... 1 00 

8. Arithmetic. The 1,293 questions in Arithmetic. . 82 M 16:98 26 

4. Key to Arithmetic. Answere to the above. M 16:20 25 

5. Geography. The 1,967 questions in Geography. 56, 46 H 16:70.. 25 

6. Key to Geography. Answere to the above. M 16:36 25 

7. Grammar. Tne 2,976 questions in Grammar. H 16:109 25 

8. Grammar and Key. 41 16:198 1 00 

9. Key to Grammar. M 16:88 25 

10. Spelling . The 4,800 words given in Spelling. M 16:61 25 

Entire Questions, all subjects (no answere), for yeara 1892-93, 93-94, 

94-95, 9.V96, 96-97, 97-98, 49. 85:424,600. 57 Each 100 

Selections in American, German, and French Literature. 67-, 42, 48, 44 

L 16.-93. ^ cents. With music, 85 cts. Each language separate, P. 10 

♦ tKeln(W.) Ouaines 0/ Pedagogics. 24 16«32 126 

Beinhart (A.) Neglect of Bodily Development of American Youth. 87 

P8:15 25 

Btcbardson (B. W.) Learning and Health. 27 P 16:39. 15 

Robinson (A. n.) Numeral School Register. 58 M 2:16 25 

Hooper (T. G.) \ Apperception, or^"" A Pot of Green Feathers ". 25 L 

16:59 50 

1 Direct Teaching, or Words and Things. 40, 20 L 16:56 50 

Bosevear (Elizabeth), t A Manual of Needlework, Knitting, and Cvt- 

ting Ovt. 016:136 60 

Bonssean (J. J.) Sketch of , by R. 11. Quick.. P 16:30 16 

Russian Conversation Book (See also Alexandrow). 43 O 24:130. . 75 

Ryan (G. W.) School Record. 56 P 58 blanks on each of 14 sheets 50 

SABIN (Henry). " Organization " vs. " IndividualUy.'' 29 P 8rf) 25 

Salvo (D.) Method of Learning Spanish. 43, 44 12.216, $1.20 ; Key. P 12:33 25 

Spanish and English Idiomatic Phrases. 43. 44 24:160 75 

Spanish and English Commercial Correspondence. 48, 44 P 12:109 50 

Sauf ord (H. R ) The Word Method in Number. 34, 85 6x3, 45 cards. ... 50 

The Limited Speller. 56 L 16:104 25 

8ayce(A.H.) An Assyrian Grammar. 43 012:204 8 00 

Schepmoes (A. E.) Rise of the New York School System. L 16:32 85 

Schiller (J. 0. F. von). Marie Stuart. 4S B 16:l&i 40 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 43 B 16:157 40 

WUhelm Tell. 43 B 10:165 40 

Der Neffe als Onkel. 43 B 16:72 46 

School Room Classics. 27 P 1C:40, each ,.. 16 



I. Iluntington^s Unconscious Tui- 
tion. 
II. Fitch's Art of Questioning. 
III. Kennedy s PhilOiophy of School 

Discipline, 
rv. Fitch's Art of Securing Atten- 
tion. 
V. Richardson's Learning and 

Health. 
VI. Meiklejohn's New Education. 
VII. Milton's l^actate of Education. 
VIII. Von Buelow's School Work- 



IX. Maudsley's^Ssa; in Jfifufomlln 

Education. 
X. Education as Viewed by Think- 
ers. 
XI. Harris's Horace Mann. 
XII. Dickinson's Oral Teaching. 

XIII. Tiedemann's Record qf Infant 
Life. 

XIV. Butler's Place qf Comenius in 
Education. 

shop. I XV. Harris's Theory qf Education, 
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Sclureber (D. 6. R.) BbtM BxereUe for Health and Cure. 370 16:91...$ 50 

Sha^w*H Sehoiar's Begister. 58P12:16. Per doz 50 

Sbeldon (Edward A.) PortroAt, 63 P 22x28 100 

SherrUl (J. E.) The Normal (Question Book. C 12:405 1 00 

Shirriff (Emily), t The Kindergarten System. 23 C 12:200 1 50 

8klimer (Chas. R.) The Arbor Day Manual. 38, 13, 36, C 8:475 2 50 

TheNew York question Book. 08:461. See New York 2 00 

Bmitli (C. F.) Honorary Degrees in American Colleges. 29 P 8:9 15 

(Edward). History qf tfu Schools qf Syracuse. 1508:347 3 00 

(G€0. M.) Vocabulary to Catsar's Gallic War. 57 O 16 :67 50 

(Wm.) Oeotnetry Test Papers 85 P Package of 100, 8^x10 1 00 

Song Budgret, The. 256th Thousand. 60 P s 4:76 15 

Centmy, The. 107th Thousand. 60 P s 4:87 15 

Patriot, 7A«. 139th Thousand. 60Ps4:80 15 

Budg^et Music Series, including all the above. 60 pp. 243 50 

GyvantLsUThe. 60.37016:160 50 

Songs from Arbor Day Manual. 60, 37 M 8:60 25 

of tbe Lyceum lieagrue. 60 L 4:48 20 

Sonnensclieln's Cyclopaedia of Education. 14 8:562 3 75 

Sombergrer (S. J ) Normal Language Lessons^ 41 B 16:75 50 

Sonthwick (A. P.) Twenty Dime Question J?<x>A:', with full answers, 

notes, queries, etc. 59, 57 P 16:40. Each 10 



Elementary Series 



8, Physiology. 56 

4. Theory and Practice. 80 

6. U. S. Uistory and Oivil Gov't. 48 

10. Algebra. 

IS. American Literature. 42 

14. Grammar. 41 

15. Orthography & Etymology. 36,41 
la Arithmetic. 32 
19. Physical and Political Geog. 45 
SO. Reading and Punctuation. 41 

•The 10 in one book, $1.00 



Advanced Series. 



1. Physics. 56 

2. General Literature. 42 
5. General History. 48 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mythology. 

9. Rhetoric. 41 

11. Botany. 

12. Zoology. 

16. Chemistry. 

17. Geolog}'. 

•The 10 in one book, C $1.00 
Extra numbers^ edited by 0. W. Bardeen. 21. Temperance Physi- 
ology, 86; 22. Book-Keeping, 56 ; 23. Letter-Writing, 41. Each.. 10 

Qu^zzism. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters. P 16:25 25 

A Quiz Book of Theory and Practice. 30. 12.-220 100 

Spanish and Engrllsh Correspondence. 43, 44 P 12:109 50 

Spanish Self -Taugrht (See also Sa lvo). 43, 44 P 16:84 40 

• t Spencer (Herbert). Education. 24, 14, 16:^31 1 00 

Spinoza (Benedict de). On the Training of the Intellect. 25 12:162 .... 1 00 

• Standard Teachers* Library. 13 Includes all those starred. 

•Stanley (A. P.) Life of Thomas Arnold. 18 C 16352 1 00 

Stanton (Th.) The }yoman Question in Europe. O 8:496. . . .' 3 50 

t State Education for the People. 150 8:176 1 25 

Steven, (Wm.) IRstory qf the Edinburgh High School. 15, 28 16:590. .. . 2 00 
Stewart (Alex). Elements of Oixlic Grammar (See Macalpine). 16:30(' 1 00 

StUweU (Lamont). Practical Question Book. 12:400 1 50 

Stone (Isaac). The Teacher's Examiner. O 12314 75 

Strali^ht (IL H.) Aspects qf Industrial Education. 29 P 8:12 15 
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Swedish CooTersatlon Book (See also Lenbtrom). 43 C 16:142 7& 

Swett (Johrt). ManwU qf JClocution. 86 CMS: iOO 1 fiO 

HyllabuH of the Heqents'* KxamincUiom in U. S. History^ for each exam- 
ination. 49,58P 8:4 fJ5 

TARRIN(i iV. J.) Practical FAementary Turkish Orammar. 43 C 12:214. 8 0(> 

♦ t Tate (Th< .8.) The Philowphy of Education. 14 C 16:400 1 W) 

Taylor (II. L.) Union School Jiecord Cards 6x8 inohes. Per hundred*. 2 00 

•tToacher'ft Mentor, The. ^21 C 16:274 1 00 

Thlium (F.) Manual of Conrermtion, in Four LanjfuaKes. 43 P lC:2a5. 60 
Tin- Literature of (iei^nar^ 43 C 12:2(W 1 00 

Thoman (I-'ljivol S.) VniverKlty Degrees. 29 P 16:40 15 

ThouHand Questions in U. 8. History. 48 C 10:200 1 00 

ThougrhtH from Earnest Women. P 10:36 15 

Thrinsr (Kdward). Addresses, with Portrait. C 16:203 1 00 

Thurber (Sani'l). English Jioutlne in Sctiools. P 1653 15 

Tledemann (I).) Record of Infant IJfe. 26, 27 P 16:46 15 

TlUlnffhaHt (NVnn.) The Diadem of ScJu)ol Songs. 60 U 8 4:160 50 

TnrklMh Holf-Taufirht (See also TximiNo). 43 C 12:144 1 25 

UNDKKWOOD (L. M.) Systematic Plant Jiecord. M 4:52 80 

Uniform Kxaininat ion Paper, for CVnnmiMsioners. 500 sheets 2 50 

— T— Kxaniination QueHtions. See Xew York. 

VAN WIK ({?. B.) Outlines in U. S. History. P 16:40 and map 15 

Den lopment Helps. 31 L 1(5:100 50 

Methods in Common Jiranclies. 81 C 10:197 • 75 

Vincent (John II.) f A Study in Pedagogy. C 12:73 75 

VlachoH(.\.) Method of Learning Modem Greek. 43 012:144, $1.25; Key. 25 

W KAVKK (K. W.) Pictures in Language Work, 41 C 8:110 50 

Wolrfi ( Kmrnri). Inttrmediate Arithmetic Problems. 82 C 10:172 50 

Key to above, C 1C:.*J0 50 

IVellH (( '. K.) Natural rnorement Series qf Writing Books. 52 Nos. 1, 2, 

[XT dozen H4 cts. Nos. 8 (5, pordo/.tm 96 

viKtl of the Movement Method in Wnting. 52 P 4:44. Ill 25 



per 

Main 



A Lesson on Arm Movement in Writing. P 8:32 2.j 

(W. II.) T/ie Graded Sc/uxjI. 40 C 12:200 1 00 

Wlieatloy (Wm. A.) German Declensions Made Easy. 48 P 16S8 15 

Wickerftham (J. P.) School Discipline as a Factor in the Schoolroom. 

81L16:50 50 

IVilki n ( 1^: va). Map Drawing Jiook of the Continents. 45 B 4:48 75 

Map Drawing Hook of the Cnifed States. 45 B 4:37. ^ 75 

Descriptive Geography taught l/y means of Map Drawing. Teacher's 

Kditlon. 45B4:129, with 49 Maps 1 50 

•Williams ((}eo. A.) Topics and lie ferences in American History. 49, 

JH, 50 V, 16:181 1 00 

(Ii<nry(;.) Outlines of Psychologt/. 25 C 10:151 75 

(Jolm). Topical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Synonyms. 41 C 12:884. 1 25 

(S. (i.) t History of Modern Education. 16, 17 16:481 1 50 

WilHon (J. D.) EngliMh Grammar Made Practical. C 16:112 85 

Elementary Knqlinh. 41, 57 L ](5:«7 75 

Wood (II. A.) Short Cuts in AHthmetic. 82 C 16:149 75 

YAW<i KR (Ifoso N.) How to Celel/rafe A rbcrr Day. P 16:14 15 

The Indian and the Pioneer. 13 C 8 :.*«.•). .$3.10 ; or in Two Volumes, 8 50 

Y«^arly Clans Ueg'ixter. 5M L 42 loaves. 8x10 1 50 

Younff (W. T.) The Art of Putting Questwns. 26 P 16:65 15 

ZllVf ivf i:hn ( \.) t Methods of Education in the United States. 15 C 12:178. 1 00 
Kinc-lCnf^ravcd Portraitit. See page 01. 



